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Canada Needs an Assistance Program 


HERE is reason for satisfaction in the steps taken or proposed in recent 
T weeks to extend the benefits of unemployment insurance in Canada. 

All along wage earners in most occupations, employed on an hourly, 
daily, weekly or piece rate, have been eligible under the Act regardless of 
earnings; but as of January 1, 1948, the ceiling for salaried workers has been 
raised from $2400 to $3120 a year. A further amendment, on which the 
approval of Parliament will likely be sought during the present session, 
provides for the raising of maximum benefits from $14.40 to $18.30 a week. 
Study is also being given currently to means of bringing into the scheme 


workers in a number of occupations, such as lumbering and logging and 
stevedoring, which up to now have been excluded because of administrative 
difficulties. All of these changes are to the good and will serve to make the 
unemployment insurance system a more reliable instrument than it has been 
in the past for dealing with the problems of loss of earnings in Canadian 
families. 


Yet it would be a mistake to think of such measures as sufficient to 
ensure reasonable economic security for the unemployed or their dependents. 
Clearly the higher standard of payments contemplated does no more than 
partially meet the recent rise in living costs. Even workers who qualify for 
the highest rate, granted that they receive family allowances as well, will not 
find it easy to get along at a time when the minimum food budget for a family 
of five is calculated by the Nutrition Division of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare at $16.36 a week. Besides, of course, rights to insurance 
benefits are finally used up and at that point workers generally have nowhere 
to turn but to private charitable agencies. Municipal public welfare depart- 
ments may offer partial assistance in particular cases but if they do it is rarely 
and with great reluctance for fear of appearing ta accept an obligation which 
proved ruinous in the thirties. The prevailing view among both local and 
provincial authorities is that the maintenance of employable wage earners 
is properly a Dominion responsibility. ‘ 
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It will be recalled that the Federal Government recognized this responsi- 
bility in its proposals of 1945 to the provinces, which included a system of 
unemployment assistance financed by the Dominion for able-bodied unem- 
ployed persons who have not benefit rights under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. The Canadian Welfare Council at that time questioned the soundness 
of this particular proposal, involving as it does a distinction between 
“employable” and “unemployable” persons in need, which it was felt would 
lead to serious administrative difficulties. Instead the Council put forward a 
plan, which as one of four items called for “general assistance” programs 
with specific Dominion grants to the provinces and through them to their 
local governments. 


There is no need here to discuss these alternative proposals. The 
important point is that so far nothing has been done along either line because 
of the inability of the Dominion to reach agreement with two of the provinces 
regarding their over-all financial relations; and that meanwhile provision for 
the maintenance of Canadian families facing hardship and distress remains 
a tangle of confused policies, low standards and limiting residence regulations. 


Is the conclusion that nothing can be done until the non-compliant 
provinces, it may be with the return of hard times, are forced to seek a 
settlement with the Federal authorities? We cannot believe this is so. For real 
advance towards certain welfare goals we must perhaps be prepared to wait 
until the present war of attrition between the Dominion and the provinces has 
run its course; but surely such a delay cannot be tolerated with regard to 


assistance programs which are of such vital importance to the wellbeing of 
the Canadian people. 


There are at least two constructive steps that can be taken. For one thing, 
the Federal Government is now in a position to enter into discussions with 
seven of the provinces which have already signed over-all agreements. 
Similarly, the two remaining provinces could extend their present programs 
to provide for employable as well as unemployable persons. It would appear 
to us that these two proposals are worthy of careful consideration. They 
would close at once a serious gap in the structure of Canada’s social security 
program. They would not in any way interfere with the development of a 
nation-wide scheme later when the time is ripe. And they would stimulate 
study and discussion of the many technical problems connected with the 
establishment of comprehensive assistance programs. This latter point is of 
very great importance. It needs to be emphasized that more is involved in 
planning than decisions about the sharing of costs between the various levels 
of government, important as such decisions are. There is the necessity also to 
examine the whole administrative procedure, including questions of eligibility 
and standards of service generally with a view to removing the inequities 
and grounds of grievance which now exist. This task is not a simple one to 
be accomplished over night. It will take time and much patient work, which 
should be commenced now before an emergency is upon us. 
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ELFARE services and pro- 

WV grams in Canada, broadly 
construed, are a medley of 
government provisions for health, 


welfare and social security inter- 
woven, in some cases intimately, in 


Public Welfare Expenditures in Canada 


By JOSEPH WILLARD 


easy to determine what constitutes 
public welfare activity. Part of the 
difficulty is that the content of the 
field is not static; it varies in re- 
sponse to expanding knowledge and 
changing needs. For instance, 
several decades ago one of the most 


others loosely, with the humani- 
tarian endeavours of 
private voluntary 
agencies. 
Historically, the 
constitution respon- 
sibility for public 
welfare in Canada 
has rested with the 
provinces, with the 
actual administra- 
tion of services dele- 
gated for the most 
part to local govern- 
ments and to pri- 
vate organizations, 
such as the Child- 
ren’s Aid Societies. 
However, the pres- 
sure of economic 
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essential social ser- 
vices affecting the 
welfare of the peo- 
ple was public sani- 
tation. To-day, ser- 
vices such as water 
supply, drainage 
and scavening are 
to a great extent 
taken for granted. 
While these services 
are still vitally im- 
portant, their neces- 
sity has become so 
fully accepted as a 
public responsibility 
that we have be- 
come less conscious 
of them. Emphasis 





and social develop- | Welfare. 
ments particularly 
during the last two decades has 
resulted in an increasingly impor- 
tant role being played by the 
federal government. A close inter- 
relationship has thus grown up in 
the welfare field, on the one hand 
between private philanthropic ef- 
fort and government activity, and 
on the other hand between munici- 
pal, provincial and federal levels 
of government. 

Unfortunately, it is not always 





has shifted from the 
improvement of 
many of these impersonal and ex- 
ternal environmental services to a 
pivot of interest that is internal 
and personal. It is personal in the 
sense that welfare services and 
benefit programs are primarily con- 
cerned with the individual — the 
mother, her infant, the school child, 
the adolescent, the industrial 
worker, the aged person, etc., and 
with the family unit. 

Further, the concept of public 


welfare at any particular time is 
intimately related to the  pre- 
dominant opinions of the people 
and their governments with respect 
to the scope and function of gov- 
ernment itself, In the past century 
and especially in the last three 
decades a transformation has taken 
place in public thinking and legis- 
lative activity from social neglect 
that accompanied the laissez-faire 
philosophy to active state inter- 
vention and co-operation in the 
provision of fairly extensive health 
and welfare service and social se- 
curity legislation. 

Not only is the concept of public 
welfare constantly evolving but 
there is also the problem of classi- 
fying existing social services in any 
concise, mutually exclusive and 
completely satisfactory form, a 


difficulty which is complicated by 
the fact that the public accounts 
of various governments are not 


uniform in their definitions and 
groupings of public welfare ex- 
penditures. 

Nor is there complete agreement 
among experts as to what services 
and benefit programs should be 
included under the general heading 
of public welfare. There are those 
for whom public welfare includes 
any and all of the varied govern- 
mental services established for the 
protection and enhancement of the 
general wellbeing of the Canadian 
people. Others confine the area of 
public welfare to services for that 
segment of the population which 
because of inadequacies, lack of 


resources or other situations can- 
not sustain itself. Between these 
two views there are a number of 
other positions. 

It is considered useful for our 
purpose here to interpret public 
welfare broadly and to include 
those services provided or finan- 
cially assisted by federal, provincial 
and local governments which have 
as their object the enhancement of 
the personal welfare of the indivi- 
dual. In addition, certain imper- 
sonal environmental services, such 
as sanitation, have been included 
for the sake of completeness, 
Adoption of this broad approach 
enables the reader to disregard 
items he considers to be irrelevant 
and make the data useful for a 
wide variety of purposes. Under 
such a general interpretation of 
public welfare it is perhaps more 
appropriate to speak of health, 
welfare and social security pro- 
vided by public authorities. It 
must be admitted frankly that in 
an effort to draw together the 
principal expenditures in these 
fields certain arbitrary decisions 
had to be made. 

There are different ways in 
which the various activities carried 
on by the three levels of govern- 
ment might be usefully set forth 
and compared. A descriptive analy- 
sis of the services and benefits pro- 
vided by each level of government 
could provide a qualitative, and 
to some extent a quantitative, 
measure of public welfare activities. 











However, space does not permit the 
detail required to cover the vast 
array of services and benefit pro- 
grams in this manner. A simpler 
method is the fiscal approach, or 
analysis and comparison of the 
various expenditures on welfare by 
public authorities. This method is 
particularly useful in providing 
within a brief compass a macro- 
scopic view of public welfare in 
Canada; but of course it has cer- 
tain limitations and shortcomings. 
It cannot provide a qualitative pic- 
ture of public welfare; nor can 
there be assurance that the value 
of the monetary unit, the quantita- 
tive measure, will be the same for 
one type of service or benefit as for 
another. The dollar expended on 
the care of an indigent person may 
have a different welfare leverage to 
a dollar spent on family allowance 
for a family in favourable circum- 
stances, and its purchasing power 
may vary considerably according 
to the area in which the recipient 
lives. 

I—Federal Expenditures 


An effort has been made to cover 
all principal federal expenditures 
but it has not been possible to list 
every minor item. Obvious federal 
expenditures on social security and 
welfare include the four income 
maintenance programs, old age and 
blind pensions, family allowances, 
unemployment insurance, and the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Plan to- 
gether with expenditure on the wel- 
fare of the Indian and Eskimo, and 





the Department of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs pensions for widows and 
orphan children. 


War pensions might have been 
excluded from the main body of 
public welfare expenditures _be- 
cause of their special character. 
This has not been done, however, 
because they provide financial 
benefits for the personal welfare of 
one sector of our country in a man- 
ner similar to other social security 
benefits. On the other hand, post- 
war rehabilitation benefits, which 
are only a_ short-term measure, 
have been dealt with in a different 
manner. The procedure followed by 
New Zealand of including war pen- 
sions and war veterans’ allowances 
and excluding post-war rehabilita- 
tion benefits as a part of social 
security benefits has been followed 
here. Since the National Employ- 
ment Service is an essential part of 
an employment security program 
its cost has also been included al- 
though this decision might be 
debated by some. 


These expenditures which are 
listed below total $493.7 million 
for the fiscal year 1946-47 and it is 
estimated that they may approxi- 
mate $525.3 million in the fiscal 
year 1947-48. For those who wish 
to consider welfare activities and 
social security programs apart from 
health, the federal outlays in this 
more limited sphere would be 
around $417.5 million in 1946-47 
and $460.3 million in 1947-48. 





MAIN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES ON HEALTH, WELFARE, 
AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


FISCAL YEAR 1946-47 


Nature of Expenditure 


Expenditure 


(in $ thousand) 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE 


MINE ory ofc brs. eigen ala kvoinieo nian ean oie aioe a lOI AEE d 
NE EOL EET T OTE TET OCTET ETT TUL Toe e TTT 


Blind Pensions... .... 


ee eg ego! a cc rr 
CeemItA GO OMOOIN OL SOIAL WORK. 5.56 ois voice cee eatce ne tienes 
Weltabe Tiratich Acmmistration:. « <x. .5 5. oon os se bees cee we evidence 
SPN ENIIN sic owes ous odes caine de pacha oes es 

I ENIRIN cc a So ga hc dinar dieliniew sow MMO C ate awe aeieaneies 
Departmental Administration.......... 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Contribution to Unemployment Insurance Fund.................... 
Administration of Unemployment Insurance...................+.05 
DORE MOMMD SPENT OTIIES . in iio no oN ise esd lee seers cere rces 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND RESOURCES 


NS 523. Cencete dye Be ot on oo ast id ad Oi be ON crane tid 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


III 6.8 2 concatenate ican uate hire aa al 
SSSR es a eC Ee 


PN iid lois os Gis. Sis anise dex 
War Veterans’ Allowances........ 


Widows’ Compassionate Allowances. ............... 0.00 ee eee eee 
SPRRIOEIRY UMNO 65.5 oss. cig.5 5 66:4 0B aiela Whe Snes 99k Sa donk Oe we 
Pioapetal aie Other ANOWANCES 6.6 oi 5 5 os kis eee eee ee seed sees dee 
Orphaned Childrens’ Allowances. . . ........6.5 cs cscs cece ee ce ee ne eee 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Contribution to Prairie Farm Assistance Fund...................... 


By far the most costly programs 
outlined above are family allow- 


ances, war pensions, veterans 
treatment services, and pensions 
for the aged and blind. Cash 
benefit programs and their ad- 
ministration in the fiscal year 
1946-47 accounted for approxi- 


245,141 
43,830 
1,615 
150 

96 
1,857 
6,117 
106 

446 


15,200 
7,496 
11,230 


1,231 


69,060 
Ad 
70,748 
9,972 
1,577 
40 

688 

20 


6,597 


493,661 


mately 82 per cent of the total 
federal health, welfare and social 
security expenditures. 
Il—Provincial Expenditures 
Provincial government outlays 
on public welfare have increased to 
a very considerable extent both 
absolutely and relatively in the last 









Old Age Health and 












Relief 





Year Pensions Hospital Care 
1926 10.6 
1930 17.9 
1933 18.1 
1937 23.8 
1939 28.1 
1940 28.1 
1943 34.4 
1944 34.7 
1945 40.0 
1946 47.7 


63.4 


two decades. 
tures on public welfare have risen 


Provincial expendi- 


from $17.2 million in 1926 to 
$115.7 million in 1947, whereas 
total current expenditures exclud- 
ing public welfare have increased 
from $106.8 million in 1926 to 
$340.6 million. On the basis of 
1926 expenditure equalling 100, we 
may say that the public welfare 
index has risen to 673 by 1947 
while an index of all other current 
expenditure of provincial govern- 
ments has only risen to 319. The 
share of public welfare expendi- 
tures as a part of total current ex- 
penditure by provincial govern- 
ments has expanded from 13.9 per 
cent in 1926 to 25.4 per cent in 
1947. 

These expenditures on public 
welfare for certain selected years 
from 1926 to 1947 are set out 
above. The figures shown are 
those for the fiscal year in each 
province nearest to the calendar 
year. The expenditures for 1946 


and 1947 are estimates. 

A detailed breakdown? of these 
provincial welfare expenditures for 
recent year for 


1945, the most 


(in $ million) 


which the figures are available, 
provides us with a measure of the 
relative importance in terms of 
cost of the various items included. 


For our purpose the expenditure 
classified as “labour” might well 
be excluded, leaving a total current 
expenditure of $80.6 million. Those 
who wish to follow a narrower de- 
finition might exclude health and 
hospital expenditure, leaving ap- 
proximately $40.6 million for public 


welfare in this more restricted 
sense. 

1 Statistical Summary, Bank of Canada, 
Aug.-Sept., 1947, p. 94. 


2 Based on figures published in Bank of 
Canada Statistical Summary, Aug.-Sept., 1947. 





Nature of Expenditure Amount Per Cent 


(in $ million) 









Old Age Pensions. . . 18.7 22.6 
Blind Pensions.... . 6 i 
Relief. . 3.8 4.6 
Mothers’ Allow: ances 11.5 13.9 
Child Welfare. ..... 3.0 
Health. . 8.7 
Hospital ( Care (a). 39.6 
Labour. . 2.7 
Other. ... 4.2 
TORR Ags és sce 100.0 


(a) Including $16.2 million for mental hos- 
pitals and $6.2 million for tuberculosis hospi- 
tals. 




















11—Municipal Expenditures 

Public welfare expenditures by 
municipalities for the years 1944 
and 1945 with estimates for 1946 
and 1947 are set out below showing 
their allocation between metropoli- 
tan, other urban centres and rural 
areas:* 


1945 1946 


(in $ million) 
18.9 | 21.6 


15.1 | 16.8 
8.5 8.8 


Metropolitan... . 
Other Urban... . 


18.2 
14.8 


23.7 
18.4 
9.3 


-| 40.3 | 42.5 


47.2 | 51.4 


The 1947 estimate shows that 
about 46.1 per cent of municipal 
welfare expenditures were paid out 
in the 5 large metropolitan centres 
in Canada, 35.8 per cent in other 
urban centres and 18.1 per cent in 
rural areas. 


The breakdown? of municipal 
public welfare outlays for the fiscal 
year nearest to the calendar year 
1945 according to type of service 
is as follows: 


Nature of Expenditure Amount Per Cent 
(in $ thousand) 
eee 4,973 
Unemployment 
ea 
Hospital Care. ..... 
Sanitation......... 


Pe J ik Ben in 
OWN ss kk sle sess 


17 


2,726 
11,794 
12,803 
10,248 


6.4 
27.7 
30.1 
24.1 


42,544 100.0 


For those who do not wish to 
include certain health expenditures 
as part of public welfare, outlays 


1 Statistical Summary, 
Oct.-Nov., 1947, p. 110. 

2 Based on figures published in Bank of 
Canada Statistical Summary, Oct.-Nov., 1947. 


Bank of Canada, 
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of $5 million for health and $12.8 
million for sanitation may be de- 
leted. The hospital care expendi- 
ture includes the cost of hospital 
maintenance and hospital care for 
indigents. All or at least part of 
this outlay probably could be in- 
cluded under a more limited defini- 
tion of public welfare. The cost of 
unemployment relief and the re- 
maining expenditures classified 
under the “other” item, which in- 
cludes care of the aged, children’s 
aid, grants to charitable institu- 
tions, etce., would undoubtedly 
come within the scope of public 
welfare whether broadly or nar- 
rowly construed. Accordingly, mun- 
cipal welfare expenditure, ex- 
cluding health and _ sanitation, 
amounted to about $24.8 million 
in 1945. If hospital care is also 
deleted, an outlay of about $13 
million would remain. 


The Cost of Public Welfare 

Perhaps the most striking fact re- 
vealed by these data is that federal 
expenditure greatly exceeds that of 
both provincial and municipal gov- 
ernments combined, in spite of the 
fact that health, welfare and social 
security in large part have consti- 
tutionally rested outside the sphere 
of federal jurisdiction. Federal ex- 
penditure for the fiscal year nearest 
the calendar year 1947 represented 
about 76 per cent of the total out- 
lay by the three levels of govern- 
ment.: It is important to note, 
however, that this is not a develop- 
ment peculiar to Canada and that 
a similar trend is apparent in other 


1 Provincial expenditure represents 16 per 
cent and municipal 8 per cent. 
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large federal countries such as 
Australia and the United States. 

Although federal expenditures on 
these social services have been rela- 
tively large, it is significant that in 
the main the expenditures have not 
been for personal services but for 
personal cash benefits. Provincial 
and municipal governments as 
well as continuing their responsi- 
bilities with respect to impersonal 
environmental services, are to- 
gether with voluntary welfare or- 
ganizations playing an increasingly 
greater role in the field of personal 
welfare services. The great surge 
forward in federal government ex- 
penditure may be attributed to the 
fact that federal activity is largely 
confined to the more costly type of 
program, the provision of cash 
benefits. It is not by chance that 
these costly benefit programs are 
financed in large measure by the 
government with the greatest fiscal 
capacity. 

A summary of the federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal expenditures 
on health, welfare and social se- 
curity for the fiscal year nearest the 
calendar year 1947 shows that total 
outlays approximate $689 million 
or about $55 per capita. If the wel- 
fare and social security expendi- 
tures are considered by themselves, 
a rough estimate might place the 
expenditure around $533 million or 
77 per cent of the total expendi- 
ture for health, welfare and social 
security. This is the equivalent of 
an expenditure of $42 per capita 
for welfare and social security. Ad- 
mittedly, these two alternatives 





‘represent a very crude first approx- 
imation in the measurement of 
public welfare expenditure. But 
they provide us with guide lines 
that show the upper and lower 
limits of the expenditure area for 
1947. For most of us the answer 
may lie somewhere between these 
two estimates. Some health ex- 
penditures are undoubtedly a part 
of public welfare expenditure, 
others may be in a zone of doubt 
concerning classification. 

The magnitude of these outlays 
may be startling to some, but the 
cost of protection against and pre- 
vention of disease—whether physi- 
cal or social—is less than the cost 
of its neglect. Others may feel that 
the effect of such large public ex- 
penditures will ultimately lead to 
individual passivity and depen- 
dency, to social stagnation and 
servility. Undoubtedly, in striving 
to attain security and protection 
against social and economic 
hazards one problem is to avoid 
infringement upon individual in- 
itiative and enterprise. However, 
through social security measures, 
each of which has emerged as the 
result of basic social needs, demo- 
cratic countries have sought to 
remove not only the evils and ad- 
versity of the jungle but also to 
avoid the lethargy of the lotus 
land. 

In a complex society such as 
ours, which is so occupationally 
and geographically inter-depen- 
dent, the individual requires as- 
surance of a measure of security 
against social hazards and risks 
such as unemployment, invalidism 








and old age, if he is to be in a posi- 
tion to exercise the initiative and 
enterprise which is essential for the 
survival of the democratic way of 
life. “The independence and un- 
planned, unregimented freedom of 
action of its rich and powerful 
members is not the test of a free 
society. The test of.a free society 
will be found in the scope of right 


i 
3, 


and 
the Family 


and privilege possessed by its 
weakest elements—those who are 
under the greatest pressure to sur- 
render their independence”. In- 
dividual initiative is buttressed 
rather than hampered by com- 
munal security. 


1A. Delafield Smith “Community Preroga- 
tive and the Legal Rights and Freedom of the 
Individual”, Proceedings of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1947, p. 90. 


A Canadian Youth Commission Report reviewed by ELINOR G. BARNSTEAD, 
Supervisor of Case Work, Family Welfare Association of Montreal 


Youth, Marriage and the Family, 
the seventh in the series of Cana- 
dian Youth Commission reports 
being issued as a result of that 
Commission’s studies and delibera- 
tions, has just been published by 
the Ryerson Press and will be wel- 
comed by a wide variety of groups 
and individuals interested in the 
family and its place in modern 
society. 


As is stated in the introduction, 
“From all sides we hear laments 
about the family. It is suggested 
that the importance of family life is 
gradually dwindling, that the 
family is no longer discharging the 
duties or accepting the responsibili- 
ties which properly belong to it.” 
The report goes on to describe the 
general effect of industrialization 
and urbanization on the family. It 
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gives useful data on the birth rate, 
trends in marriage and divorce, 
discusses changes in function of the 
family and points up the con- 
tinuing and increasing importance 
of the family as a source of emo- 
tional satisfaction. “Upon the sta- 
bility of the family more than on 
anything else the welfare of the 
nation depends. For young people 
the experience of personal security 
in a good home is the prerequisite 
of normal development.” 

One section of the report deals 
with the effect of war on family life. 
This material, which is very 
familiar to any of us who were 
working with families during that 
period, is soundly based and it is 
well to have it recorded in detail 
for the future when the significance 
of the war period is forgotten, but 
continues to have a very definite 
bearing on family relationships. 
This social upheaval, as well as that 
experienced in the dreadful ’thir- 
ties, needs to be an integral part of 
our social consciousness if we are to 
assess correctly such symptoms as 
broken homes and delinquency and 
even divorce. 

Another very important section 
of the report summarizes the atti- 
tudes and feelings of 170 young 
people about their parents, what 
they themselves want of family life 
and their suggestions for its 
improvement. “Running through 
practically all of the interviews is 
the suggestion that the ‘good 
parent’ is one who shows a positive 
interest in the child and all phases 
of his development, trusts him, 
provides opportunities for the de- 











velopment of a sense of indepen- 
dence, encourages the assumption 
of responsibility, offers the child 
companionship and shows no 
favoritism”. A mental hygienist 
could not do better than this! The 
young people interviewed advo- 
cated more democracy in the rela- 
tions between members of the 
family. “Apart from the wish for 
greater financial security for them- 
selves, the plea of youth is for more 
understanding and affection from 
parents as well as for greater free- 
dom to express their own views and 
to manage their own affairs”. 
These opinions of young people, 
who are representatives of all the 
major youth groupings from all 
parts of the country, are extremely 
useful to have. They certainly indi- 
cate that the youth of our country 
have a strong sense of values, that 
they are eager to be good citizens 
and parents. | 

One short chapter is devoted to 
a summary of the 83 briefs which 
a variety of youth groups sub- 
mitted to the Commission on pre- 
sent day family life, with specific 
proposals for improvement. As the 
Report points out, the views ex- 
pressed tend to be somewhat con- 
ventional and as might be ex- 
pected; the groups are not prepared 
for the transition in family life 
which is in process and for the im- 
plications of this change. However, 
they do point up that there is a 
widespread interest and concern in 
improving housing and wages and 
income, in strengthening the 
church’s place in the community, 
in extending adult education and 


recreational programs. In addition, 
they have specific recommenda- 
tions to make about sex education 
and marriage. 

The most important part of the 
report deals with the means of im- 
proving family life and stresses the 
community’s responsibility for the 
welfare of the family, beginning 
with economic security. It then 
goes on to deal with community 
facilities and services — outlining 
the needs other than economic 
which the family is no longer able 
to meet independently — housing, 
health, welfare and recreation. The 
contribution of the _ churches, 
schools and universities to the 
family and its needs is considered 
positively. Then come the Re¢om- 
mendations which are addressed 
not only to parents but to clergy, 
teachers, doctors, psychologists, 
librarians and social workers, to 
governments at all three levels, and 
to all citizens concerned for the 
welfare of their community. They 
offer an ambitious and challenging 
program to us all. 

As a family caseworker, I find 
myself in thorough agreement with 
the report. True, most of the ma- 
terial is very familiar to those of 


us who are working with any 
aspect of family life. We have been 
trying to make many of the same 
points in our own communities for 
years. But this report puts them 
altogether in an extremely able 
way and speaks authoritatively for 
all Canada. For a long time we 
have been in need of such a docu- 
ment with its emphasis on the 
Canadian picture and with its in- 
sistence on the fact that if we want 
emotionally mature citizens, we 
must get back to the primary 
source for the development of per- 
sonality, the family. Moreover, it 
emphasizes the fact that if we want 
Canadian family life to be strong 
and to fufill its most important 
function, the community must see 
to it that the right kind of se- 
curity—both physical and spiritual, 
is provided. This report ought to 
have wide circulation, should be 
discussed by all groups interested 
in any phase of welfare and educa- 
tion, and its recommendations 
should be seriously and earnestly 
considered. It offers well defined 
goals for us all—citizen, laymen 
and professional workers alike and 
can well keep us busy for a genera- 
tion in trying to attain these goals. 


T, GENOCIDE A CRIME UNDER INTERNATIONAL LAW 
HE United Nations General Assembly’s resolution of December 11, 1946, on 
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the crime of genocide brought about a significant innovation in international law. 
The Assembly unanimously resolved that genocide—meaning the destruction 
of racial, national, religious, linguistic, and political groups—is a crime under 
international law. From this follows a most important consequence: the destruc- 
tion of such groups is no longer an internal affair of the country involved but a 
matter of international concern. A birthright, the right of entire human groups 
to exist, has been put under international protection by this resolution. 

The United Nations went boldly on record with its determination to put an 
end to this crime, which has repeated itself throughout history almost with the 
regularity of a biological law. —United Nations Bulletin, January 15, 1948. 
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Social Work Developments in Quebec 


By Rocrer Marter 


This article is part of the paper 
presented by M. Marier at the 
National Conference on Personnel 
in Social Work, held in Ottawa, 
January 15-16. It outlines the 
social work pattern for which stu- 
dents are being trained in the 
French-speaking schools. 


ost of you here, when 
t M speaking of social services, 

have the same frame of 
reference. For instance, the Child- 
ren’s Aid Society is a very impor- 
tant element of the social service 
set-up of most communities. This 
frame of reference however, proves 
to be quite inadequate when Que- 
bec is involved, and, hence, is not 
the only one to be kept in mind 
during a_ personnel conference 
which is to cover the whole of 
Canada. In order to help you get a 
clearer picture of the Quebec 
situation, I would like to recall a 
few facts to your attention. 


The main institution around 
which the social life of the French 
Canadians has been organized for 
centuries is the rural parish. 
Originally united for the purpose 
of the cult, the group of people 
within the parish soon identified 
themselves as a community. The 
pastor, or le curé, besides being the 
priest, was involved with social 
functions of control and leadership. 
Naturally, the early social agencies 
adopted the frame of the parish 
even in the cities. The St. Vincent 
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de Paul Society, a society of lay- 
men giving ‘social assistance, had 
parish organizations as early as 
1846. La Goutte de Lait and 
l’Assistance Maternelle, two agen- 
cies in the field of child and mater- 
nal hygiene, had groups. working 
on the parish level before the first 
World War. 


Gradually the services given on 
the parish level were completed by 
institutions serving larger areas 
operating under private and reli- 





gious auspices. Some of these re- 
sulted directly from the impetus 
given by the parish-operated ser- 
vices. For instance, in 1849, the 
Quebec City St. Vincent de Paul 
Society sponsored the first hos- 
pitality house for women dismissed 
from prison. A few years later, the 
personnel of this young hospitality 
house formed itself into a religious 
congregation, today known as the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd, who 
have established a great number of 
institutions throughout Canada 
and the United States. 

Reverend Father Poulin, Direc- 
tor of the Laval School of Social 
Work, has been working for two 
years on a comprehensive history 
of the development of private and 
public welfare in Quebec, a long- 
wanted document. 


What became of the parish and 
of the religious institutions with 


the industrial and urban evolution 
of the past fifty years? The parish 
has retained some of its community 
characteristics although it does not 
now necessarily co-incide with the 
community. In some instances, the 
parish overlaps two groups of 
population, each of which has its 
own community life. Private and 
volunteer agencies have continued 
to operate on a parish basis, but 
they were gradually deprived of 
what originally had been their 
strength—the awareness of the 
needs of long-known neighbours. 
There became evident a need for 
a more systematic approach 
towards the problems of the poor 
and for a better use and integra- 
tion of the existing facilities in 


charitable work. The first area to 
be opened to professional social 
work was then that of family agen- 
cies. The creation of the Bureau 
d’Assistance Sociale Aux Familles 
and that of the Service Famial in 
Quebec and the Service Social in 
Hull go back to 1938 and 1943. 
Relationships between these new 
services and the local conferences 
of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
though delicate, are good. May I 
here pay a tribute to the executive 
directors of these services, Miss 
Marchand of Montreal, Miss 
Denault of Quebec, and Miss 
Mathieu from Hull for their under- 
standing and work in that regard. 
The family service agencies act 
as clearing houses for numerous 
problems. However, as their name 
and character implies, their ser- 
vices in actual operation are not in- 
clusive of certain categories of 
need, for instance, prisoners, un- 
married mothers, and emotionally 
disturbed children. Following the 
development of family services, we 
then had, as a second area of 
development, specialized agencies 
for the above mentioned groups. 
This required a great deal of inter- 
pretation to the public and to the 
existing institutions, and the co- 
operation of other professional 
bodies. However, this was rela- 
tively easy since the development 
of these agencies did not involve 
participation of those who were to 
receive the services nor of the local 
organization, the parish itself. 
The problem becomes more in- 
volved when the planning implies 
participation of the clients, or 
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when the services are to be given 
on the basis of a local area, because 
this means an encounter with the 
parish. For instance, the family 
services, centralized into one office, 
are carrying very heavy case loads 
from different parts of a city. There 
would be some advantage in de- 
veloping local offices both from the 
standpoint of administrative effi- 
ciency and that of humanizing the 
agency to the client. Another 
example of such a need is the fact, 
that, for about ten years, the parish 
organizations have developed cen- 
tres to occupy the leisure time of 
the youth. The bowling alleys and 
the pool hall are the main features 
of these centres which, in general, 
have no personnel except the care- 
takers. The needs are there. But 
any move towards a solution is met 
with suspicion and may be accused 
of being inspired by foreign ex- 
periences. The fear psychology of 
minorities is one explanation of 
this reaction. 

I would like to bring to your 
attention one experiment which is 
being worked out in the workers’ 
district of St. Malo, Quebec. There 
are two groups of houses which 
were built by the Wartime Housing 
Corporation, separated by a chain 
of houses built in an earlier period. 
Wartime Housing Corporation had 
bought one of the latter to be used 
as a community centre. You will 
easily understand the difficult rela- 
tionship which took place between 
the community councillor and the 
parish curé. After a relative suc- 
cess, the community centre folded 
up with the disappearance of the 


Wartime Housing authorities. The 
Central Mortgage Corporation, its 
successor, sold the property to 
Laval University. Since the be- 
ginning of December, the former 
community centre, refreshed and 
re-equipped has been operating as 
a social settlement. The policy of 
the centre is paternalistic for the 
time being, but the objective is to 
develop community responsibility 
and participation as soon as pos- 
sible. Activities involve that of the 
part-time offices of casework, ma- 
ternal and child hygiene agencies, 
club work for every age-group and 
services of all kinds for the families 
of the neighbourhood. We have 
come to realize that the university 
is one of the rare outside bodies 
which could be accepted by the 
local leadership for the moment. 
We hope that the centre will serve 
as a demonstration unit. 


A fourth area of development 
still related to services to the 
labouring class is also occurring. 
Since 1943 and 1944, the universi- 
ties, in order to respond to a need 
expressed by the labour unions and 
the industrial employers, have es- 
tablished Departments of Indus- 
trial Relations. These departments, 
concerned with technical problems 
in the field of labour relations, 
have come to realize the signifi- 
cance of the human aspect of labour 
relations. The importance of that 
trend is made evident by the fact 
that a Montreal school has 38 
regular students registered this 
year in industrial social work. In 
that new indirect organization, if I 
may say so, the contacts with the 








local parish will be reduced to a 
minimum. 

The network of private and reli- 
gious institutions operating on a 
wider basis than the parish, second 
stronghold of the Quebec set-up 
thirty years ago, has also been sub- 
mitted to a process of change. 
With the industrial revolution, the 
burden falling on these institutions 
for the care of children, of the sick, 
and of old people became very 
heavy and gave way to an assump- 
tion of responsibility for the pro- 
vincial government. In the winter 
of 1921-22, the Quebec legislature 
studied and adopted a public assis- 
tance law covering many cate- 
gories. The care of the needy was 
to fall on the Province for a third 
of the cost, on the municipality for 
another third, thus recognizing the 
old principle of local responsibility, 
and for the last third on the private 
institution itself. This law was the 
occasion of stormy debates. The 
- opponents of the law condemned 
it as an attempt to secularize 
charity. Some institutions have 
never agreed to take advantage of 
it. The opposition to the law was 
so strong that democratic control 
over such public expenses was re- 
duced to a low minimum. A gov- 
ernment policy on operating stan- 
dards has practically been non- 
existent. 

Today, although there still re- 
mains a protective attitude against 
the newly developing social ser- 
vices, the institutional people have, 
through their daily contacts with 
social workers, come to admit the 
limitations of their own work and 





the need for closer co-operation. 
The Schools of Social Work have 
welcomed an invasion of sister- 
students. Departments of medical 
social work are appearing in hospi- 
tals. 

In the Quebec City districts, a 
case work agency serving all insti- 
tutions has been operating for a 


few months. We hope that the dis- © 


cussion now taking place will lead 
to the new agency undertaking 
effective child protection service. 

Another example of the same 
trend is the contemplated founda- 
tion in Quebec of a_ hospitality 
house for women discharged from 
either the prison, the reform school, 
or the maternity homes. The new 
Centre d’Acceuil will be under the 
direction of both lay and religious 
personnel working in a close co- 
operation with the Rehabilitation 
Service. 

In the field of provincial and 
local public welfare, although the 
situation has too often been con- 
fused by political disagreements, 
there is still serious hope of de- 
velopments within the next few 
years. 

To conclude, I need not insist 
on the fact that something is hap- 
pening in Quebec. The Schools and 
the Councils of Social Agencies, 
are aware of the process of de- 
velopment and they try to satisfy 
the needs. However, we encounter 
a great deal of difficulty in recruit- 
ing properly trained students. 
Secondary education for women 
has been limited to a small number 
of people on account of cultural as 
well as institutional characteristics. 
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In 1947, only 24 women obtained 
their B.A. degree from Laval Uni- 
versity in Quebec, while in the 
city of Montreal women graduates 
numbered 60 in 1946. These facts 
are some indication of the problem. 
It has partially been coped with by 
the admission of male students and 
graduate students from other ‘re- 
gions and provinces and by older 
persons. 

In the schools, the teaching tends 
to be generic and to cover new 
fields, in particular that of adult 
education developing rapidly in 








particular organizations, if not on 
a local parish basis as yet. I wish 
to say that I represent here not 
only the Quebec Council of Social 
Agencies, but also the Société 
Canadienne d’Enseignement Post- 
Scolaire, the national organization 
in the field of adult education. 

I have avoided reference to per- 
sonalities, although some have a 
great influence on the: present de- 
velopments. One of our greatest 
needs is a thorough integration of 
forces in every part of the pro- 


-vince. 
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Hamilton Studies the Cost of Living 


GREAT deal of credit goes to 
A the Hamilton Family Ser- 
vice Bureau for its initia- 
tive and enterprise in having Mr. 
Kunio Hidaka, an economist, make 
a study of the effect of the in- 
creased cost of living on the lives of 
70 families who were known to the 
agency during the months of 
November and December, 1947. 
This study was compared with the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
port on Family Income and Exz- 
penditure in Canada 1937-1938 and 
the standards of the Welfare Coun- 
cil of Toronto, and according to 
Mr. Hidaka gives “a statistical in- 
terpretation to the economic effects 
of increased prices and the higher 
cost of living on family life.” 
The average size of the families 
studied was 5.8 persons. As a result 
of wage increases and family al- 





lowances, .total family income 
averaged $1,820. In 1939 the na- 
tional average for families of 
British origin was $1,438 ($1,537 
for Toronto). Ten per cent of the 
families studied reported home 
ownership as against the 32% na- 
tional average in 1939. With rent 
control and increased incomes, 
although dollar values increased 
slightly, budget proportions for 
rent were naturally lower in 1947 
than in 1939. 


However food prices having in- 
creased out of all proportion to in- 
comes, and much more than any 
other item of expenditure, it was 
not uncommon for families to spend 
money and a greater percentage of 
income on food in 1947, than for 
the three items of food, shelter and 
fuel in 1939. Twenty-two families 
or 31.4% of the total number, 
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many of them large families with 8 
to 14 persons, reported food ex- 
penditures below the minimum of 
the Toronto Welfare Council. 26% 
reported no expenditure for cloth- 
ing, and about one half the persons 
in the $100-$399 per person per 
year income group reported no 
clothing expenditure, as against 
average expenditures of $8-$15 per 
month in 1939. Although the per- 
centage of budget spent for fuel 
and light decreases with increases 
in income, because of the increase 
in price, families paid 6 to 10% of 
their income for light and fuel as 
against 5.3 to 8.6% in 1939. 

Food, shelter, light and fuel 
being daily necessities of existence, 
in some cases took up total income, 
whereas 1939 expenditures varied 
from 50.4 to 71.5% of income. 
50% of the families reported debts 
while only 18% could manage sav- 
ings of from 2 to 7% of their in- 
comes. 


Another indication of financial 
difficulty is found in the fact that 
37% of the families studied did not 
report any expenditure for recrea- 
tion and church and 50% reported 
amounts less than the 1939 budget 
Few families reported regular ex- 
penditures for health maintenance. 


Economies in the use of staples 
such as milk, bread, butter and 
eggs were shown up in the study 
with 50% of the families taking 
from 1 to 18 quarts of milk a week 
























less, 21% using from 1 to 7 loaves 
of bread less, 55% reducing butter 
consumption up to 3 pounds a 
week, and 34% decreasing their 
consumption of eggs. 

Means of supplementing incomes 
are also significant in this group as 
4% have been cashing bonds in the 
last six months, 24% taking out 
loans, 17% purchasing on credit, 
34% of the mothers have been 
working, 10% have sought juvenile 
work permits for a child, and in 
6% of the cases the father has 
taken on extra work. 

Looking at “real wages” at the 
end of 1947, the following would 
appear to be true. The general in- 
crease in cost of living to Novem- 
ber 1947 has been 44% over 1939. 
The 1939 average income of $1,438 
will therefore have to be increased 
by $631 to $2,059 in order to main- 
tain the 1939 standard of living; 
and likewise for the Toronto 
average of $1,541, an increase of 
$678 to a total of $2,219 is neces- 
sary to maintain 1939 standards. 

Assuming the same conditions 
for Hamilton as Toronto, the 
average income of $1,820 per year 
for families in the survey must be 
raised by $399 to reach the total 
of $2,219 per year required for the 
pre-war standard of living. This is, 
as Mr. Hidaka comments, “a pilot 
survey”. We could use more like it. 


K.M.J. 





[ Tales insurance claims in December totalled 79,849 compared 
with 47,372 in November and 59,086 in December, 1946. 
—Dominion Bureau of Statistics Bulletin, Feb. 7, 1948. 
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ORKERS in agencies that 
\W have a protective function 

have the difficult assign- 
ment of working with the force of 
authority. The power a _ worker 
may feel in representing an agency 
which is the legal expression of 
the community’s standard for the 
protection of children, the power 
she may feel in being able legaily 
to remove children from their par- 
ents, is great and unless she can 
relate to her role as an authori- 
tarian in a professional, helping 
manner, it is too great a power 
for any one person to have over 
another. Thoughtlessly, unconsci- 
ously a worker can wield the stick 
of authority over a client in a too 
literal attempt to bring him up to 
the standards of the law and the 
agency. A worker may be so 
shocked over the conditions she 
finds in a family that she moves 
too hastily, motivated more by her 
own feelings and her need to do 
something about them than by an 
evaluation of the needs of the child 
and his family. The worker may 
find a sense of power in her role 
as authoritarian that she does not 
have elsewhere in her life. When 
this is true she will find a satisfac- 
tion in being authoritative that 
stems from her personal need for 
her own adequacy rather than 
from an objective analysis of the 
client’s situation which is inde- 
pendent of her. When this occurs 
the worker’s service to the client 
miscarries, for she becomes the 


Authority and Social Casework 


By EDA HOUWINK 








client and the client becomes the 
tool through which the worker 
helps herself. This is apt to take 
place unconsciously in the worker 
and it is thus the more controlling, 
for the worker is not aware of what 
is happening, and would deny it if 
she were faced with it. But workers, 
too, are human and operate with 
the same psychological mechanisms 
as do clients. We, too,. have feel- 
ings that we are aware of and 
others that rumble around under- 
neath of which we are unaware 
until we face them openly and be- 
come so acquainted with them 
that we gain control over them. 
Only then can we be free enough 
to enter into a helping relation- 
ship with the client. 

If we examine the force of the 
agency’s authority from the point 
of view of the family, we can bring 
it into clearer perspective. When a 
child is being so damaged that 
society needs to step in, there is 
always a damaged family standing 
behind him, for the child is a 
symptom of the family’s inability 
to handle its own stresses. A dam- 
aged family is a family in distress. 


Miss Houwink has been Assistant Pro- 
fessor at the Toronto School of Social 
Work for the past two and one-half 
years. Previously she taught at the 
University of Nebraska and Louisianna 
State University. She received her M.S. 
degree in social work from Washing- 
ton University and completed aca- 
demic work toward a doctorate in 
social work at the University of 
Chicago. 




























pile a Lad 


When strains are too heavy, par- 
ents may become so absorbed in 
their own struggle that they eclipse 
the child from their focus. Their 
own survival is all they can see. 
If children are then neglected 
within the meaning of the law, 
society, through the channel of its 
social agencies, steps in for the 
protection of the children. But pro- 
tection of children does not mean 
that we can move against parents 
who are already struggling with 
more than they can carry. It has 
often been said that problem chil- 
dren come from problem parents, 
and that problem parents are 
problem children grown up. They 
are in need of professional help and 
service and not of criticism and 
attack. As Barbara Smith said, 
“There is more than one way of 
using authority.” To use author- 
ity as a threat to the parents is to 
add to the parents’ burden and in 
turn to the children’s. 

On the other hand, to use agency 
authority as a helping force is to 
relieve family strains and to allow 
change to take place. The protec- 
tion worker learns to have a dual 
focus, seeing two sets of clients 
needing her service, the child and 
his parents. To see one to the ex- 
clusion of the other is failure to 
meet the situation as it is. To see 
the parent as a sort of evil force 
in the life of the child and to criti- 
cize the parent for it, is taking 
sides which automatically divides 
the family against itself. 

Parents who are troubled display 


1“An Experience in Working With Author- 
ity in. a Children’s Protective Service”, 
Counseling and Protective Services as Family 
Casework. University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1946. p. 142. 


the same patterns of response as 
do other people under stress; they 
may withdraw, become hyperactive 
or depressed, or they may become 
hostile. If these responses are car- 
ried to excess, aggression is gener- 
ated and children are apt to be- 
come damaged. If the worker steps 
in aggressively, criticizing the par- 
ent for his “neglect” of his chil- 
dren, and “warning” him to correct 
the situation, the parents’ burden 
becomes greater; it is like hitting 
a man while he is down. To meet 
aggression with aggression is to 
generate more aggression so that 
in the end the situation is worsen- 
ed. The use of the court as a threat 
to the parent in an attempt to 
improve home conditions is the 
worker’s largest aggressive tool and 
the one which generates the great- 
est amount of hostility in him. In 
this way the worker can quite un- 
consciously lead to a final separ- 
ation of the child from his parents, 
which we strive to avoid at all 
costs if the home contains any 
strengths upon which to build. 
However, to tell a parent in some 
cases that, unless the situation can 
be changed and the child relaxed 
the case will have to be taken to 
court, is to present the parent with 
a reality. This is different from us- 
ing the court as a threat. There is 
a subtle but a very real distinction 
between the two as the worker’s 
manner of and purpose in intro- 
ducing the court into the discus- 
sion rest upon different bases and 
point toward different goals in 
actual practice. The worker does 
not bring in mention of the court 
until she has first attempted to 
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reach the client through social 
casework, always she introduces it 
as a reality possibility and never 
as a hostility or threat. When the 
case is taken to court, the worker 
has to admit that she has failed 
and force has to be brought in. 
Some situations are beyond the 
reach of casework and these should 
be taken to court, but we are very 
careful to be sure that only these 
cases are the ones that go to court. 


An aspect of this has been clear- 
ly discussed in a recent article on 
the protective function of the 
worker in which the author says, 
“whenever a caseworker hears the 
word ‘protective’ the next thought 
that comes to mind is of hostility 
or some form of resistance, because 
almost invariably that is the first 
reaction of the parent when ap- 
proached about the complaint.” 
In meeting this resistance the 
worker is careful to understand its 
source in the parent so as to pre- 
vent the possibility of his hostility 
kindling too spontaneously a simi- 
lar feeling in the worker. This is 
difficult “in the non-voluntary re- 
ferral for she has to meet the 
resistance and handle it without 
the advantage of having already 
established a relationship.”* The 
worker learns to see the client’s 
initial resistance as symptomatic 
of the deeper problem which 
brought the worker to his home, 
and as a natural response to her 
presence in the role of what ap- 
pears to him to be an intruder. 
Since the client is disadvantaged, 


2WISGERHOF, HELEN A. “Casework in 
Non-Voluntary Referrals”, Journal of Social 
Casework. XXVII. November, 1946. p. 279. 


3Ibid. 





the worker is especially careful not 
to add to his difficulty with her 
own rejection of him. Children are 
defenceless and they can be seri- 
ously damaged by a destructive 
family situation to which the 
worker relates sensitively. 


The thing that makes it difficult 
is that the worker, too, may feel 
hostile when she sees a child who 
has been abused. Her need to do 
something about it may rise up so 
sharply that she moves ahead too 
quickly. The worker’s aggressive- 
ness, even though held in check, is 
nonetheless an ingredient that may 
be woven into her performance, 
for if she feels it, it will slip out. 
The only control which constitutes 
a professional discipline, is to keep | 
ourselves aware of our own feelings 
without denying them, and to 
cancel out their force by means of 
a full and free understanding of 
them and their place in our own 
scheme of things. Freed from our 
own prides and prejudices, we can 
achieve greater neutrality in work- 
ing with the family and the child. 

Authority is not a big stick with 
which to bring a parent into line. 
It is rather the expression of a 
standard in which society believes, 
it represents a reality to which the 
client must adjust in bringing up 
his children, but it is not threat, 
aggression, or hostility. Authority 
is already implicit in the worker’s 
presence in the situation and it 
does not need to be rubbed in 
further. The professional helping 
approach to the family is the same 
in a protection case as it is in any 
other. The worker attempts to 
understand the cause of the diffi- 





culty which usually lies in the par- 
ents and to work with it in a help- 
ing relationship. The worker may 
not relate directly to the child, 
preferring to let him relax in the 
change and understanding that his 
parent has achieved with the 
worker’s help. If there are suffici- 
ent strengths in the family, it is 
better for the parent to become 
the child’s caseworker and thus 
create a normal family relation- 
ship. If the parent sees the con- 
nection between his own difficul- 
ties and the child’s behaviour, if 
he can resolve them and as a re- 
sult help the child to change and 
relax, he will have learned how to 
meet future stresses in his family. 
He will have learned, depending 
on his inner resources, how to 
handle himself, or to approach a 
social agency for help in resolving 
them. 

In other instances, the worker 
does relate directly to the child. If 
the child is showing serious signs 
of damage in the formation of 
physical or social symptoms, the 
worker will want to explore further 
with the child. A child who has 
been badly hurt will be in need of 
referral to a psychiatrist, for he 
will be beyond the limits of the 
worker’s competence. If the child 
is struggling with emancipation 
from parental control, the worker 
will also want to work with the 
child in a _ direct relationship, 
strengthening him as he tries to 
create a new adjustment. A child 
who needs temporary support 
through a difficult period can be 
helped best by the worker if there 
is no natural adult in the situation 
to help him with it. A child can 
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clarify some of his feelings about 
parents and foster parents more 
comfortably with a neutral worker 
than he can with parents who are 
themselves involved. 

Whether or not to work in a 
direct relationship with the child 
is measured by the objective fac- 
tors in the situation. In some cases 
it is wise to strengthen the parent 
to help the child, if the parent has 
capacity for doing it. In others, 
where the parent lacks insight or 
capacity to help the child, the 
worker relates directly to the child. 
She guides herself by his needs 
and by the strengths and weak- 
nesses in his family. 

All of this implies a small case 
load for the worker, probably not 
more than thirty to thirty-five 
cases. These are serious case situ- 
ations and they are time-consum- 
ing if they are to be adequately 
handled. The worker needs time 
to interview the parents, to ex- 
plore and evaluate the situation, 
to interview the child, to think 
through the total situation, and to 
work with it in a helping case- 
work relationship. 

Casework in a protective agency 
involves evaluating the complaint 
made about the child, and some- 
times also the complainant; it 
means gaining the understanding 
of the forces that create the diffi- 
culty which lie in large part in 
the family, and it means working 
through as much of the difficulty 
as is indicated so as to relax the 
child and allow him to grow and 
develop. Casework in an authori- 
tarian setting remains generic social 
casework. 
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Signs of Life 


By KATHLEEN M. JACKSON, 
Secretary, Miitiniesiat and Crime Division, Canadian Welfare Council 


T LONG last the Archambault 
A Report is being dusted off 
and put to good use. Cana- 
dians have been waiting impa- 
tiently for something like this to 
happen and we can now tell you of 
cheering new developments in the 
Penitentiaries Branch under the 
direction of General Ralph B. Gib- 
son, Commissioner of Peniten- 
tiaries, and his two Deputy Com- 
missioners, Mr. Joseph McCulley 
and Dr. L. P. Gendreau. 

First, there is the Penitentiary 
Officers’ Training Course being 
held in Ottawa February 8-March 
20. Twenty-five picked men, almost 
all of whom have at least five years’ 
experience, have been selected for 
it from Canada’s seven peniten- 
tiaries. The objective is to improve 
the efficiency of the federal prison 
service by raising the standards of 
penitentiary officers in terms of 
their physical fitness, their know- 
ledge of their own specific responsi- 
bilities, their awareness of the fac- 
tors which influence human be- 
haviour, their knowledge of social 
problems and the causes of crime 
and of law in a modern society, and 
their general interests over and 
above their professional interest in 
prison work. 

Four of the seven courses are 
major ones which will continue for 
the whole six weeks and will cover 
the problem of crime, psychology 
and its application in prison work, 
the prison officer, his functions, 
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duties, and fitness. These will be 
taught by W. F. Johnstone of the 
British Columbia Penitentiary, 
Dr. L. P. Gendreau, C. W. Cran- 
dall of Dorchester Penitentiary, 
and the R.C.M.P. 

Dr. Stuart K. Jaffary, Associate 
Professor, School of Social Work, 
University of Toronto, is teaching 
a short course on modern social 
problems which is going to cover a 
lot of territory. 

The men taking the course in- 
clude both clerical and custodial 
officers and their examination re- 
sults, together with their personal 
rating at the end of the course, will 
be used in classifying them for 
transfers and promotions. 

This basic course will, it is hoped, 
be the first of a series of such 
courses designed to teach peniten- 
tiary officers the broad principles 
they need in their work as well as 
methods of handling specific pro- 
blems. A variety of special training 
programs are under consideration 
for the future. 

Another development of general 
interest is that a classification offi- 
cer is now at work in each peni- 
tentiary. Three of the new ap- 
pointees are graduates of a school 
of social work, and the others are 
well qualified through education 
and experience. While working 
under the direction of the wardens 
they are senior officials and will be 
actively relating themselves to the 
welfare agencies as well as to the 





Classification Board in each peni- 
tentiary. They will be busy getting 
social histories and will welcome 
the assistance of agencies speci- 
fically interested in problems of 
prisoner follow-up and after-care. 


A list of these officers follows: 


Ward Cook, B. C. Penitentiary, 

New Westminster, B.C. 

C. DesRosiers, Prince Albert Peni- 
tentiary, Prince Albert, Sask. 
Lt.-Col. H. J. Wickey, Stony Moun- 

tain Penitentiary, Stony Moun- 

tain, Manitoba. _ 
F. P. Miller, Kingston Penitentiary, 

Kingston, Ontario. 

Austen Edwards, Collins Bay Peni- 
tentiary, Collins Bay, Ontario. 
Jean Maher, St. Vincent de Paul 
Penitentiary, Montreal, P.Q. 
R. G. Rowcliffe, Dorchester Peni- 

tentiary, New Brunswick. 

A third piece of news is that 
vocational training is now under 
way in two penitentiaries. Collins 
Bay and St. Vincent de Paul. Each 
has instructors whose job is con- 
fined to vocational training in such 
subjects as bricklaying, carpentry, 
sheetmetal work, and drafting. 


This development is quite apart 
from the shop production in the 
penitentiaries which produced over 
$500,000 worth of goods in 1947. 

Furthermore, authority has re- 
cently been granted for the exten- 
sion of the educational staff in the 
institutions. They will teach grade 
school subjects and supervise the 
correspondence courses available 
to prisoners interested in ad- 
vanced studies. 

All this is a good practical start 
on problems which have concerned 
us for a long while. Results are not 
likely to be spectacular for some 
time and miracles will not be 
worked over night. Penal reform 
involves a lot of things besides 
penitentiaries, and questions of 
housing, employment and _ social 
services especially in the preven- 
tive field must continue to be the 
responsibility of us all. Besides 
this, we must keep an alert and 
informed interest in the work of 
the Penitentiaries Branch. Pri- 
soners have a “before” and an 
“after” each prison experience and 
this is our job. 


ars 
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RED CROSS OUTPOST HOSPITALS 


iis new outpost hospitals were erected in 1947, making a total of 71 


hospitals and nursing stations to serve Canada’s pioneer settlers. . . . Early this 
year five (of these) new Red Cross outpost hospitals will be ready to serve 
remote sections of British Columbia. Undoubtedly they will be one of the greatest 
factors in settling northern parts of British Columbia. This brings to twelve the 
number of outposts operated by the Red Cross in B.C. and carries this service 
from the borders of Alberta to the West Coast of Vancouver Island and north 
to Hudson Hope in the Peace River district. 

—Red Cross Despatch, Jan.-Feb., 1948. 
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New Horizons 
For Social Work 








When UNRRA was established, Donald S. 
Howard became head of its Research and 
Studies Branch in the Welfare Division. He 
later served overseas with UNRRA in London 
and France and was subsequently transferred 
to China, where he was Deputy Director of 


the UNRRA China office in charge of health, 
welfare and displaced persons services. Dr. 
Howard is at present Director of the Depart- 
ment of Social Work Administration of 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 


Condensed from an article in The Compass, Journal of 
American Association of Social Workers, November, 1947 


By DONALD 


F A variety of trends which 
() might profitably be identi- 

fied in social work today, 
there are two which have special 
importance for the future. One is 
the gradual enlargement of our 
technical fields of competence and 
the growing realization that there 
are still further fields which we— 
or if not we, then some other pro- 
fession—must develop in compe- 
tence. The second is the movement 
of social work away from a patch- 
ing-up operation to more construc- 
tive kinds of activities. 

We have some awareness of the 
varying states of development 
which have been reached by case 
work, group work, and community 
organization; but the particular 
combination of skills foreseen for 
the future does not involve any- 
thing really new. What it does 
involve is a new constellation of 
the various skills we are already 
utilizing. This will include the 
ability to analyze economic, social, 
physical, educational, and cultural 
aspects of world, national, and 
community life; to appraise their 
effect on the welfare of the men, 
women and children concerned; to 
ascertain ways in which the well- 
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being of individuals and communi- 
ties might be promoted in the 
broader areas of life; and to bring 
together the professions and re- 
sources needed to improve them. 
The whole would add up to a sort 
of social statesmanship. It might 
be termed social organization in 
that it would bring to the solution 
of broad social questions a combi- 
nation of skills, much as community 
organization brings a defined group 
of skills to the solution of com- 
munity problems. 


It goes without saying that 
social work does not now possess 
all the skills required for the future 
here envisaged. However, it does 
come closer than any other pro- 
fessional group to their possession. 
Its first claim to competence in 
this area is that it cares, and cares 
deeply, about the well-being of 
people as people. Secondly, it 
knows not only that people are in 
need but further, what they need. 
Thirdly, it has a knowledge of re- 
sources. They have the ability to 
determine when the services of the 
economist, the industrial engineer, 
the lawyer, and public administra- 
tor are required to work out some 
re-direction of our economic, 








health, educational, or other pro- 
grams or institutions in order to 
serve the people better, and, 
through their knowledge of com- 
munity organization, they have 
learned to bring together various 
professions in the interests of a 
common social objective. Put an- 
other way, the social worker is the 
catalytic agent through which the 
services of these professions con- 
tribute to the total welfare of the 
whole individual. Similarly, the 
social statesman will not arrogate 
to himself the responsibilities of 
other professions, but will serve as 
catalyser of those forces which 
must work together not only to 
serve individuals but entire peoples. 
While case workers help indivi- 
duals to face the alternatives open 
to them, and help them to struggle 
with their conflicting interests and 
feeling, and choose and pursue a 
course of action, the social states- 
man could help administrators, 
officers, leaders, and the public 
concerned with governmental or 
voluntary local state, national or 
international programs — affecting 
the welfare of people to face the 
alternatives open to them, and to 
choose and pursue those actions 
best calculated to assure the high- 
est level of well-being for the larg- 
est possible number of persons. 
An example of such a position 
as “social statesman” may be found 
in that of the social welfare adviser 
in the British West Indies who is 
not a department head but has 
direct access to the governor. His 
specific responsibilities include 
community and leisure time ser- 
vices, rural services, social security, 





care and protection of children, 
delinquency, housing, industrial 
welfare, investigation of social 
problems, responsibility for formu- 
lating a social welfare program, 
co-ordination and interlocking of 
public and voluntary services, 
stimulation of voluntary services 
and of voluntary assistance to 
public bodies, and training of 
social workers, public and volun- 
tary. Surely this concept of social 
services puts it in its proper place 
as a “common incident of citizen- 
ship”. 

The second trend is the gradual 
development of social work from 
a salvage operation picking up 
broken bits of humanity, to a far 
more constructive role. It was in- 
evitable perhaps that it should 
first have become concerned with 
remedial measures because when 
resources, competence, and per- 
sonnel are inadequate for the total 
need, it is not unreasonable to 
direct attention first to those who 
are most in need. Prevention began 
timidly. Attention was focussed 
not upon society as a whole, not 
upon entire communities, but 
rather upon those individuals in 
the community who appeared most 
likely to require remedial services 
unless preventive services could 
somehow obviate that need. The 
focus was, for example, upon such 
individuals as pre-delinquents, or 
those pre-disposed to tuberculosis. 
The emphasis was still largely 
upon the individual with only a 
shift in timing as to when aid 
would be made available to him. 
At a later stage, the focus was 
shifted from individuals to groups, 
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but still preventive services were 
thought of in relation to vulner- 
able or disadvantaged groups, and 
to blighted areas rather than to 
the community at large. 

“Even today social work still 
accepts as its basic role the job of 
helping make life as constructive 
as possible for those who are dis- 
advantaged, whether through eco- 
nomic need, physical or mental dis- 
ability, lack of parental support, 
or any of the other social dis- 
abilities which we may suffer in 
our modern socio-economic order, 
or, shall we say, disorder. 

During our preoccupation with 
services to disadvantaged groups, 
we talked as though we were 
equally concerned with the well- 
being of all groups, but this was 
talk not validated by action. For 
example, we had a lot to say about 
families, as the best possible en- 
vironment for children, but we 
really did not mean it. What we 
did mean was that families were 
the best place for poor children. 
We went to great length to enable 
poor fathers and poor mothers to 
keep their homes together, but we 
were peculiarly silent when wealthy 
families failed or were on the verge 
of failing to meet their responsibili- 
ties to their youngsters. Much the 
same might be said about nutri- 
tion, but we did not show much 
interest in nutrition in economically 
independent families. 

Or take the question of the 
standards of living. We have 
argued about adequate standards 
of relief, but we have not given as 
much time as we might to the 
question of the so-called economic- 





ally independent families. We have 
not thought much about the 
further extension of the principle 
of the annual wage, of raising of 
legally enforceable minimum wage 
levels, and other devices which 
might be employed to ensure a 
more nearly adequate level of life 
for the families of the nation’s 
wage earners. 

Today we are confronted by a 
challenge to make available not 
only to poor children, and to poor 
families, but to all children and all 
families, including those who are 
rich, the social education and 
social services required to 
strengthen family life, to improve 
levels of nutrition, and to assure 
adequate standards of living. What 
can we do about it? Some of us 
will continue to render the profes- 
sional services which we are al- 
ready rendering. We will also de- 
velop our professional equipment, 
particularly our skills in com- 
munity organization, and in ad- 
ministration, so that we may bet- 
ter use these tools in the interests 
of broader objectives. We will con- 
tinue to participate in social action. 
Finally, we must develop the skills 
embodied in social statesmanship, 
which will include the capacity to 
care what happens to people, the 
ability to measure and to help the 
public understand the effects of 
harmful conditions, and finally the 
administrative and organizational 
“know how” and “do how” re- 
quired to advance the general 
welfare. 


We would find unlimited oppor- 
tunities to use these skills. In the 
health field we could mobilize all 





of the nation’s health resources so 
as to assure all people the highest 
attainable level of physical well- 
being. In the economic field we 
could concentrate less exclusively 
upon assistance to those who are 
in need, and place our emphasis 
on the significance of real employ- 
ment, upon the importance of 
maintaining high level employ- 
ment, upon raising minimum wage 
standards, upon annual wage plans, 
and other methods of relating wage 
levels to price levels so as to as- 
sure continuity of income, and in- 
come adjusted to family needs. In 
the field of personal and social re- 
lations, we could make it clear that 
we are interested not only in the 
integrity of relationships among the 
members of poor families, but also 
in the preservation and strength- 
ening of all families. In the educa- 
tional and cultural field, we could 
urge adult education, playgrounds 
and recreational and cultural op- 
portunities not only in poor neigh- 
bourhoods and in settlement dis- 
tricts, but in all communities. 
Obviously, social statesmanship 
cannot be initiated in too many 
new areas simultaneously, and 
social work cannot aspire to fill a 


role for which it is not yet pre- 
pared. It is important that at least 
a beginning should be made and 
we must pick those areas in which 
broad social action is most needed. 
We must then get the facts about 
what is happening because of our 
failure to realize the highest pos- 
sible level of social well-being in 
these areas. We must use to the 
fullest our own skills, and finally 
we must press with all possible 
vigour for the development of the 
skills required for a high quality 
social statesmanship. There is a 
real danger today of devoting an 
undue proportion of our limited 
resources, competence, personnel, 
and attention to the building of 
isolated redoubts where only stray 
wandering casualties of the battle 
of life are likely to be encountered, 
and where the real enemy is likely 
never to appear. 

It was not until the feet of the 
priests actually touched the water, 
that the River Jordan separated 
to permit Joshua and his followers 
to cross. Social work, too, must get 
its feet wet, and probably muddy, 
and perhaps tramped on, if it 
hopes to pass over into new coun- 
try. 


REMEMBER THESE DATES 


JUNE 7-8—28th Annual Meeting, Canadian Welfare Council 


JUNE 8-12—Eleventh Biennial Meeting, Canadian 
Conference on Social Work 
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Canada § 


TEPHEN Leacock said Cana- 
S dians had enough to do keep- 
ing up with two spoken 
languages without trying to invent 
slang, so we just went right ahead 
and used English for literature, 
Scotch for sermons and American 
for conversation. We long to inter- 
rupt his heavenly meditations to 
ask what language he would recom- 
mend for political debate. Clear 
thinking can usually ride to its goal 
on very few words but members of 
Parliament seem unaware of it. 


* * * 


N February 16, the Prime 

Minister announced that a bill 
to amend the veterans’ disability 
and war widows pensions Act is now 
virtually ready for introduction. 
Mr. King then outlined what the 
government intends to propose: * 


(a) The basic scale of pensions 
for total disability and death will 
be increased and for all ranks up to 
and including that of captain, the 
compensation will be at a rate in 
excess of that at present being paid 
on behalf of captains. 


“(b) The additional pension 


which is being paid on behalf of 
the wives and children of dis- 


Parliament 





ability pensioners, and the child- 
ren of pensioned widows, will be 
substantially increased, as will the 
awards to orphan children. 


“(c) The maximum award to 
the eligible parent or parents of a 
member of the forces who has died 
will be correspondingly increased. 
. .. It is estimated that these ad- 
justments over present rates will 
involve a total increase in cost of 
approximately $12,000,000. 


“These increased rates will, to a 
greater or lesser degree, affect over 
400,000 persons and in accordance 
with my original announcement, 
will be effective from October 
1, 1947. ... The effect of these 
increases will be as follows: A 
married veteran while taking train- 
ing will receive $90 per month in- 
stead of $80. In addition, there will 
be payable on behalf of the first 
child $18 instead of $12, and for 
the second child $14, with propor- 
tionate increases for succeeding 
children, so that a married veteran 
with three children will receive 
$134 per month instead of $114. 
In addition to these rates, tuition 
fees will continue to be paid.” 


*Hansard, Monday, Feb. 16, 1948, pp. 1227, 
1228, 


_ Canadians are Good 
Neighbours to the rest of the 
world was supported by impressive 
figures totalling over $5 billion 
tabled in the House of Commons 
on February 4th by The Hon. 
Douglas Abbott, Minister of 
Finance. 


Canada’s outright gifts made 
under the War Appropriation Act 
of 1942 and other War Appropria- 
tion (Mutual Aid) Acts have been 
as follows: 


United Kingdom $1,000,000,000 


Greece (in wheat) 19,382,079 
Australia 
British West Indies ...................... 


China 26,597,000 


91,119,000 
5,518,000 


France 23,629,000 

12,000 
18,826,000 
New Zealand 15,278,000 
i caiieceniniinactcansiamieteshccceskacdske a ae 
United Kingdom 1,870,978,000 


United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA) 


Post-UNRRA Relief to Needy 
European countries 


154,000,000 


20,000,000 


International Refugee 
Organization 5,400,000 


$3,409,852,079 


A further item of assistance to 
certain European countries 
was the Canadian contribu- 
tion made under the program 
of military relief on which 
there may be some financial 
recovery $ 95,600,000 


$2,554,500,000 is the amount 
authorized for post-war finan- 
cial assistance abroad in the 
form of credits and loans, At 
December 381, 1947, however, 
the loans already made under 
Exports Credits Insurance Act 
amounted to approximately 
$447,600,000; under the U.K. 
Financial Act had amounted 
to $968,000,000; the credit on 
wheat flour to the U.S.S.R. 
had been fully repaid; and 
the amount outstanding under 
the 1942 loan to the U.K. 
amounted to approximately 
$367,200,000, making total 
loans outstanding of approxi- 
mately $1,777,800,000 


$5,283,252,079 


Considering the $3 billion “out- 
right gifts” figure alone, Canada 
has reason to be proud of its finan- 
cial assistance to other countries. 
In two undramatic pages—Han- 
sard, Feb. 4, 1948, pp. 849, 850— 
are the reasons why this nation of 
12,307,000 people has paid the 
second highest taxes in the world 


(the U.K. only being higher) . 


LiperaAL SenAtToR (W. .D. 

Euler) and a Liberal member 
of the House of Commons (James 
Sinclair) are sponsoring bills to 
amend the Dairy Act to legalize the 
manufacture, sale and distribution 
of oleomargine in Canada. Debate 
on these two bills may prove to be 
among the most controversial in 
the whole session. 
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Fit for Tomorrow 


By CHARLES E. HENDRY 


S IMPRESSIVE in layout as in 
outlook, Canada’s Health 
and Welfare special supple- 


ment No. 5 has now reached your 
desk and mine. 


One has the impulse to throw 
one’s hat into the air and cheer. 
One recognizes immediately that 
here is something of more than 
ordinary significance. It Calls for 
celebration. In a very real sense it 
is celebration! 


Launched in a period of great 
crisis, adjusted in a period of post- 
war transition and extended in a 
period of broadening public ser- 
vice, recreation in Canada is com- 
ing of age. Slowly but surely the 
conviction grows that the vigorous 
pursuit of a full fledged com- 
munity recreation program is good 
economics, good social policy and 
good common sense. Recreation is 
proving itself to be a must in any 
balanced program for the conser- 
vation and development of both 
our human and our natural re- 
sources. 


Three basic ideas lie at the heart 
of the national fitness and com- 
munity recreation movement. Their 


Charles E. Hendry is Professor 
of Social Work at the School of 
Social Work, University of 
Toronto. He is considered an 


expert on applied social research 
and leadership training and is 


Chairman of the _ Recreation 
Division of The Canadian Wel- 
fare Council. 





essential simplicity may 
times endanger the recognition of 
their true significance. They con- 
stitute a substantial, even though 
incomplete, foundation for the 
building of a democratic com- 
munity recreation program. 

Recreation is for everybody. 
Certainly that is the way it was 
conceived in the Act which pro- 
vides for provincial grants to the 
provinces and for provincial grants 
to the local communities. It is for 
the aged and the shut-in as well as 
for the teen-ager and the toddler. 
It is for those who work in factory 
or on farm. It is for the whole 
family—father, mother, boy and 
girl. It is for the street corner 
gang. It is for the physically and 
mentally handicapped. It is for rich 
and poor, your next door neigh- 
bour, those who live on the edge 
of the northern frontier, and the 
tourist in our midst. 

Recreation is infinitely varied. 
This follows logically from the first 
central idea. If recreation is for 
everybody it must embrace a rich 
range of activities and experience. 
A costly closed-in skating rink or 
stadium may be for everybody, but 
it does not follow that everybody 
will find a skating rink or a 
stadium flexible enough to satisfy 
other equally legitimate and equal- 
ly important interests and needs. 
Certain needs are recognized in the 
growth and development of child- 
ren, youth and adults which re- 


some- 


quire play and recreation. Social 
and economic conditions render 
these needs particularly acute 
among certain groups, in given 
communities, at different times. It 
is generally conceded, as Eduard 
Lindeman has pointed out, that 
“the primary needs to which 
modern leisure is to minister are” 
(a) healthy and balanced orga- 
nisms and personalities, (b) manu- 
al skills, (c) participation in the 
arts, (d) acquaintance with na- 
ture, (e) non-vocational learning, 
(f) contemplation, and (g) group 
experience. 


Recreation is a co-operative ven- 
ture. It always has been. It must al- 
ways be so. The very essence of re- 
creation is its voluntary Character. 
For a long period in the beginning, 
recreation was largely informal and 


unorganized. The grim business of 
hewing out a home in the bush left 
little time for leisure and somehow 
rod and musket provided the emo- 
tional equivalent of recreation. In 
due course, a barn-raising or a 
threshing introduced something of 


organization into the picture. 
Church, lodge and club added their 
contribution. Private agencies, like 
the “Y” later introduced an even 
broader range of recreation. Other 
youth service and community 
agencies added their resources and 
services. Commercial recreation 
gradually gained wide acceptance 
and influence. Schools, libraries, 
parks, playgrounds and camps fol- 
lowed. But somehow, despite all of 
this recreation as we know it today 
is very unevenly developed and 


distributed. This was_ revealed 
most clearly during the war so 
recently ended and in the great 
depression of the thirties. These 
experiences alerted citizen and 
governments alike to the impera- 
tive necessity of broadening the 
base of public support of recrea- 
tion and at the same time of 
broadening the base of citizen par- 
ticipation in the shaping of social 
policy. This is as it should be. Re- 
creation is a people’s movement 
and it is the people’s business. Con- 
viction as to the function, and 
value of community recreation 
and more adequate and _ stable 
financial support will come only as 
there is increased clarity on the 
part of those who assume profes- 
sional leadership, greater effective- 
ness in interpreting modern re- 
creation to the public and wider 
and sustained practical demonstra- 
tion of its worth to many different 
kinds of groups in many different 
community settings. Few docu- 
ments point the way with greater 
challenge, indeed with greater 
authority, than the report of the 
Canadian Youth Commission, 
Youth and Recreation. 

It might well become the study 
guide for all who are concerned or 
who carry responsibility for the 
planning, support or administra- 
tion of recreation services in 
Canada. It has the advantage of 
being indigenous to Canada and of 
reflecting accurately, dramatically 
and with great insight the priorities 
that deserve our best in thought 
and subsequently our best in 
action. 








The National Council on Physi- 
cal Fitness convenes again in 
April. It has already done much 
to broaden the base, to promote 
a balance in emphasis and to stim- 
ulate and facilitate provincial col- 
laboration. Its job has barely be- 
gun. What is now urgently needed 


A 


Personnel 


HE National Conference on 
Personnel in Social Work 
was a great success. For two 
days in January 150 delegates, 
French and English, from social 
agencies, schools of social work, 
government departments, national 
organizations, and chests and coun- 
cils met in Ottawa. They took a 
long hard stare at an old problem 
—the shortage of suitable workers 
for Canada’s welfare programs— 
and drafted a set of resolutions 
designed to do something about it. 
They also recommended the setting 
up of a number of comittees to im- 
plement their findings and laid 
plans for a continuing committee 
of the Conference. 

The problem is so old, one 
speaker said, that it can’t even be 
given the New Look; yet most of 
the delegates found it reassuring 
that social work has matured to 
the point where an intensive, ob- 
jective examination of the profes- 
sion itself can-be made frankly and 
openly. 

No man or institution was spared 
by the Conference. Social workers 








is the appointment of a director for 
the Fitness or Recreation Division 
of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare and an early 
revision of the original Physical 
Fitness Act. There is reason to 
believe that both of these steps 
will be taken at an early date. 
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Conference 


were blasted for lethargy in not 
seeking better working conditions 
for themselves; the schools listened 
to details of in-service training that 
short circuits professional educa- 
tion; the suggestion was made that 
chest-financed agencies drop ser- 
vices in order to raise and main- 
tain standards in the remainder; 
the public agencies were accused of 
stealing workers to man inadequate 
programs. 

However, out of all this came re- 
markable unanimity. The list of 
findings and recommendations of 
the Findings Committee is too long 
to be cited here and anyway is not 
yet polished for final presentation, 
but it runs like this; 

1. The Department of National 
Health and Welfare will be asked 
to survey the demand for social 
workers. 

2. Recruiting will be centralized 
in a committee of the Canadian 
Association of Social Workers, 
aided by the Canadian Welfare 
Council and the schools of social 
work. 




















3. A grant of at least $100,000 a 
year will be sought for the schools 
from the Dominion government, 
and chests and provincial govern- 
ments will also be canvassed for 
donations. 

4. A call will be sent to the 
schools for as rapid an expansion of 
facilities as can be carried out with- 
out impairment of standards. 

5. The possibility of bringing 
the National Employment Service 
more completely into the place- 
ment picture will be explored; 
(some of the top men of NES were 
at the Conference) . 

6. The C.A.S.W. will be asked to 
prepare a code of personnel prac- 
tices and agencies will be asked to 
carry out job classifications. 






ABOUT 


Florence L. Philpott goes 
from the Winnipeg Y.W.C.A. 
to become the Executive Sec- 
retary of the Toronto Welfare Coun- 
cil and District, replacing Bessie 
Touzel whose appointment as Assis- 
tant Executive Director of the Cana- 
dian Welfare Council has already 
been announced. Miss Philpott has her 
teacher’s diploma from the National 
College of Education at Northwestern 
University, and her diploma in social 
work from the School of Social Work 
at the University of Toronto. Her ex- 
perience includes the East End Day 
Nursery at Hamilton, work with the 
Y.W.C.A. in Ottawa and Toronto, 
seven years with the Montreal Family 
Welfare Association in a variety of 













7. To hold their share of trained 
workers private agencies will be 
urged to maintain working condi- 
tions equal to those in the public 
agencies. 


8. A continuing committee of the 
Conference will be set up with 
Phyllis Burns of the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council as secretary, and, it is 
hoped, R. M. Fowler of the Council 
Board of Governors, as chairman. 
Mr. Fowler was co-chairman, with 
Mayor Raymond Brunet of Hull, 
of the Conference. 


Copies of the proceedings of the 
Conference, which will contain the 
recommendations in full, may be 
obtained later this month from the 
Canadian Welfare Council. 


PEOPLE 


positions, two years as Execu- 
tive Director of Summerhill 
House, Montreal, and three 
years as Executive Secretary of the 
Winnipeg Y.W.C.A. She also has a num- 
ber of special projects to her credit, 
including a study on problems of old 
age, and experience in teaching group 
work at the Manitoba School of Social 
Work. 

Mrs. Mary Rupp (nee McGeer) re- 
signed from the University of British 
Columbia Department of Social Work 
in December to join her husband, 
Wesley Rupp, a social worker in the 
community organization field in New 
York. Replacing Mrs. Rupp as Asso- 
ciate Professor of Case Work, is Sarah 
Brown who is well known in the United 
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States and Canada. Miss Brown re- 
enters active social work after a period 
of retirement, prior to which she was 
Director of the School of Social Work, 
State University, Pullman, Washing- 
ton. 

Mrs. J. G. Bishop, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Children’s Aid Society of 
Saint John, N.B., was re-elected Presi- 
dent of the Saint John Local Council 
of Women by acclamation at their 
annual meeting. 


T. Spencer Meyer, a native Toron- 
tonian has returned to that city as 
Director of Public Relations for the 
Community Chest of Greater Toronto 
- after many years of extensive ex- 
perience with Community Chests in 
the United States. Mr. Meyer was first 
connected with the Richmond, Va., 
Community Chest. He went from there 
to the Boston Community Fund as 
Assistant to the Director of Public 
Relations and subsequently moved into 
the position of Director. It was in 
Boston that he originated and de- 
veloped the Red Feather as an overall 
symbol for chests and their member 
agencies and he was instrumental in 
having the Red Feather adopted inter- 
nationally as the official symbol of 
chest-supported services. Immediately 
prior to going to Toronto in January, 
Mr. Meyer was Assistant Director of 
Public Relations for Community Chests 
and Councils of America, New York 
City. 

Anna Faust, until recently Executive 
Secretary of the Girls’ Cottage School 
has joined the staff of the Montreal 
Juvenile Court as Chief Probation 
Officer. 


The Montreal Day Nursery announce 
the appointment of Dorothy Runnells 
as its new Executive Superintendent. 
Miss Runnells has been most recently 
in the head office of the Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs at Ottawa, and be- 


fore that was with the Ottawa 
Children’s Aid Society. 

Daniel Fenny has joined the Winni- 
peg Children’s Aid Society as court 
worker. He was formerly with the 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs. 

Paul Jolliffe, who has been doing 
Public Relations Work for the Toronto 
Community Chest, has returned to the 
School of Social Work to finish work 
for his M.S.W. degree. 

Isabel J. Macneill has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Ontario 
Training School for Girls at Galt. Miss 
Macneill was formerly a Commander 
in the W.R.C.N‘S. and was the only 
woman in command of a “ship” in the 
Royal Canadian Navy, the H.M.CS. 
Conestoga at Galt where over 5,000 
Wrens were trained. Her predecessor, 
Mrs. M. E. Pender is continuing her 
studies at the University of Western 
Ontario. 

The Canadian Save the Children 
Fund announce the appointment of 
H. J. Swetman, former overseas quar- 
termaster of the Canadian Y.M.C.A. 
and manager of the Beaver Club in 
London, as Executive Secretary. 


R. M. Fowler of Montreal, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors of the 
Canadian Welfare Council, has been 
awarded the King Christian X Liberty 
Medal by the King of Denmark in 
recognition of his services in organizing 
the Danish Relief Fund. Mr. Fowler 
was Chairman of the recent Personnel 
Conference sponsored by the Council. 

Congratulations go to Judge P. A. 
Choquette of Quebec City who recently 
celebrated his 96th birthday. He has 
been associated with the Canadian 
Welfare Council for the past 25 years 
and still takes an active interest in our 
work. He was honoured by the French 
Government with the Médaille de 
Reconnaissance. 

A recent visitor to Toronto was 





Mary Frances Monk, who directs the 
Child Study School which is a depart- 
ment of the Mental Hygiene Clinic of 
Louisville. The school is staffed with 
psychiatric social workers and affiliated 
with the University of Louisville. Miss 
Monk is a Canadian who worked for 
some years at St. Christopher’s House, 
Toronto. She received the Master’s 
degree in sociology at the University 
of Chicago, and after five years at Hull 
House she worked at Michael Reese 
Hospital, Chicago, as a psychiatric case 
worker before going to her present 
position. 

David Bruce Harkness, well known 
in Manitoba and Ontario, died re- 
cently at Burlington, Ontario. In his 
younger days, Mr. Harkness was the 
secretary of the social service council of 
Manitoba, the provincial unit of the 
Social Service Council of Canada which 
was set up on a full time basis in 1918 
with Dr. J. G. Shearer as general sec- 
retary and editor of Social Welfare 


ACRO 


National interest has been 
centered on the Inquiry 
being conducted into the 
operations of the Department of Child 
Welfare in Alberta by a three man 
Royal Commission consisting of Chief 
Justice W. R. Howson of the Alberta 
Supreme Court, Judge J. W. Mc- 
Donald of Calgary, and Judge E. B. 
Feir of Lethbridge. 

The Inquiry which has been in pro- 
gress since November 24, 1947, has 
heard evidence from Dr. Charlotte 


_ Welfare in 
Alberta 


and Dr. Charlotte Whitton as assistant 
secretary and associate editor. Mr. 
Harkness served as secretary of the 
Child Welfare Commission of Manitoba 
on the report of which the Child Wel- 
fare Act of Manitoba, the first con- 
solidated Act in Canada was passed. 
He was also on the committee which 
set up the Federated Budget Board of 
Winnipeg. On proclamation of the Act, 
Mr. A. P. Paget became Director of 
Child Welfare and Mr. Harkness was 
made judge of the Winnipeg Juvenile 
Court. In 1925, he joined the Social 
Service Council of Ontario, which, 
under the Rev. Gilbert Agar, became 
the Ontario Community Council. After 
experience as secretary of an Ontario 
Committee appointed to study relief 
standards, Mr. Harkness went to the 
Ontario Department of Municipal Af- 
fairs in charge of the unemployment 
relief branch. He retired when unem- 
ployment relief services were trans- 
ferred to the Department of Welfare. 


Whitton and members of her study 
committee, Councils of Social Agen- 
cies of Calgary and Edmonton and 
Miss Phyllis Burns of the Canadian 
Welfare Council, as well as representa- 
tives of the Canadian Legion and 
several other agencies and organiza- 
tions directly associated with the child 
welfare services of the province. It is 
expected that the hearings will con- 
tinue for several weeks as examination 
and cross examination of witnesses 
proceed. 





The Inquiry made the front page of 

almost every Canadian newspaper 
when charges of conspiracy to publish 
a defamatory libel were laid against 
Harold Dingman, Jack Kent Cooke 
and Dr. Whitton as a result of an 
article entitled, “Babies for Export” 
written by Mr. Dingman and published 
by New Liberty, December 27, 1947. 
As WELFARE goes to press, the three 
defendants have been committed for 
trial in the Alberta Supreme Court 
amidst considerable legal controversy. 
The matter has been raised in the 
House of Commons and amendments 
to the Criminal Code to prevent 
future suits outside the province in 
which the alleged libel is said to have 
originated are believed to be under 
consideration by the Department of 
Justice. 
In the first action of 
its kind, a joint ap- 
peal was made by 
A. R. Mosher, Presi- 
dent Canadian Congress of Labour, 
and P. R. Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress, and 
Gerard Picard, President of the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Federation to 98% 
of Canada’s organized workers on be- 
half of the CANADIAN APPEAL 
FOR CHILDREN which, is part of 
the world-wide $100 million United 
Nations Appeal for Children. 

The joint statement stressed that 
“there can be no assurance of a healthy 
and peaceful world unless the next 
generation in Europe is given help.” 


Trade Unions 
Endorse Appeal 
For Children 


Each of Canada’s nine pro- 
vinces have a “first” to their 
credit in some particular phase of 
tuberculosis control. P.E.I. declared the 
first disease-free area under the gov- 
ernment plan for tuberculin testing of 
cattle. Nova Scotia takes credit for the 
first provincially owned and operated 
sanitorium (Kentville, N.S.). New 
Brunswick’s Mount Allison University 


Firsts 


was the first Canadian university to 
give chest x-rays to all students. 
Canada’s first tuberculosis dispensary 
was established in Montreal, Quebec. 
Ontario put into operation the first 
travelling clinic which brought tuber- 
culosis diagnosis to sparsely settled 
districts. Manitoba was the first pro- 
vince to provide its medical students 
with training at a sanitorium. In 1929, 
Saskatchewan became the first province 
to provide free tuberculosis treatment 
for all its citizens. The largest hospital 
in Canada for the treatment of Indian 
tuberculosis cases is the Charles Cam- 
sell Hospital at Edmonton. British 
Columbia takes a “first” with “Tb. 
allowances” for patients’ families. 


The 1,500 acre community 
farm operated by the Mus- 
cowpetung Indian Board near 
Regina, Saskatchewan, under direction 
of field officers of the Indian Affairs 
Branch is an excellent example of the 
results of a phase of Indian administra- 
tion which is receiving increasing atten- 
tion. The farm work is done entirely by 
the Indians themselves, under the 
supervision of the Indian Affairs 
Branch and the individual Indians 
benefit in several ways. They receive 
wages for their work on the farm; they 
participate in the proceeds through an 
increase in the band funds; and they 
learn the most modern methods of 
farming from well qualified supervisors. 
Finally, they put these methods to good 
use on their own individual farms, pro- 
duce of which is sold through the 
Indian agent, who turns the proceeds 
over to the Indian farm owners. 
Thirty-eight members of the Muscow- 
petung Band own farms with 1,500 
acres being under private cultivation. 


Indian 
Farms 


Indian Health Services, a 
q division of the Department 
of National Health and Wel- 
fare, under an expanding program, has 


Help 
Wante 











more than a hundred vacancies for 
graduate and practical nurses. These 
include field positions offering oppor- 
tunity for extensive public health 
work. 


. During the past year 
Housing (Canada welcomed approxi- 
for New I : 
Conadions mately 75,000 new inhabi- 


tants, and it is probable 
that this figure will be exceeded in 
1948. During the same period approxi- 
mately 65,000 new family units were 
formed through marriage. The federal 
government’s housing objective was 
80,000 new units of which 70,000 were 
completed. Obviously, we are not meet- 
ing current needs and many people are 
in a desperate situation. However, we 
need immigration to Canada, and we 
supported a more generous immigra- 
tion policy. A family without housing 
must be helped regardless of residence 
and we should not accept discrimination 
against immigrants as such. Need is 
the true yardstick. 


2 On Friday, March 5, 12, 
Happily 19 and 26 at 4.18 p.m., 
ver “Mer EST, the CBC Trans- 
Canada network will carry broadcasts 
on practical and emotional objectives 
for building a happy marriage relation- 
ship. Speakers will be married women 
as well as prominent radio commenta- 
tors. 
These are listed by the 
National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene as 10,000 
new hospital beds, improved arrange- 
ments in mental hospitals to obtain, 


Psychiatric 
Needs 


train and retain competent staffs; 
strengthened facilities in medical 
schools and _ universities for post- 


graduate training in psychiatry; im- 
proved facilities for psychiatric and 
mental hygiene training of social 


workers, expansion of the travelling 
clinic program; and extension of psy- 
chiatric 


and _ psycho-neurotic out- 





patient treatment clinics in 
centres. 


larger 


The Ontario Municipal As- 
sociation, representing 225 
Ontario municipalities, has 
urged the Ontario and Federal Govern- 
ments to assume the entire cost of edu- 
cation. In a brief submitted recently, 
the Association also asked the Province 
to pay full hospital relief costs and in- 
crease payments to disability pen- 
sioners under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. A comprehensive plan for 
low-rental housing was also urged. 


Free 
Education 


L’Assistance sans Soutien, 
which is the diocesan child 
welfare agency for the 
Three Rivers area, has opened a dis- 
trict office in Shawinigan Falls with 
offices in the local city hall. Miss 
Patricia Boudreau has been appointed 
executive secretary of the new agency. 

Quebec adoption laws are the only 
ones in Canada which define “what 
children are adoptable.” Special legisla- 
tion must be passed, for instance, to 
permit the adoption of legitimate 
children who have one mentally nor- 
mal parent living. 

The provincial legislature recently 
dealt with the case of motherless twin 
boys, age six, who have lived in a foster 
home for the past two years. The foster 
parents had applied, through a private 
bill, to legally adopt the boys whose 
father is alive and favours the adop- 
tion. 


Progress 
in Quebec 


Holding that the children’s need for. 


a home was paramount, the Duplessis 
government favoured adoption, while 
the opposition held that guardianship 
rights of natural parents were sacred 
and should not be given up except 
under very exceptional circumstances, 
which, in their opinion, were not pre- 
sent in this case. 

The legislature voted 44 in favour of 
adoption and 30 against it. 

The Federations of French Charities 


e 
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in Quebec City and Montreal are con- 
ducting their annual appeal for funds 
from March 6-20. Both Federations 
have increased their objectives—Quebec 
City from $160,000 to $200,000; and 
Montreal, from $975,000 to $1,024,000. 
A Nova Scotia Association 
for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation was 
formed recently. Hugh Noble, Director 
of Physical Education for Nova Scotia, 
is the provisional chairman. 


At the request of the 
Board of the Girl’s Cot- 
tage School, the Quebec 
Provincial Government has granted 
$800 towards the expenses of an expert 
to make a study and bring in recom- 
mendations regarding the need of 
facilities to care for delinquent non- 
Roman Catholic girls in the Montreal 
area. Meanwhile, every effort is being 
made to plan soundly for the re- 
establishment of the school. 


The Hamilton Council of 
Social Agencies has recom- 
mended to the Ontario 
Provincial Government that considera- 
tion be given to an increase in the basic 
pension for the aged from $30 to $40 
a month. 


Getting 
Together 


In Pursuit 
of Facts 


$30 Is Too 
Little 


The Association of Child- 
ren’s Aid Societies of On- 
tario is gathering opinions 
from the 58 member societies on the 
question of who should be appointed 
to safeguard the rights of children as 
to their custody and welfare in divorce 
actions. Last year a committee of the 
Association and a committee from the 
Canadian Bar Association (Ontario 
Section) conferred jointly with the 
Hon. Leslie. Blackwell, Attorney 
General of Ontario. The suggestion was 
discussed as to whether the Children’s 
Aid Societies were in a position to ful- 
fil the function of representing the 
child’s interests in divorce actions. 
However, there appears to be consider- 


Rights of 
Children 


able divergence of opinion among the 
Societies about the wisdom of accept- 
ing this function. The Association’s 
legislative committee is preparing to 
confer with the Deputy Minister of 
Welfare as soon as it has received a 
majority opinion from the Societies. 


The same organization re- 
ports holding its fourth and 
final regional conference for 
the 1947-48 Association year 
at Guelph, January 16. Nineteen cen- 
tral Ontario Societies were represented 
with 192 delegates. This conference, as 
had the preceding ones at Fort William, 
Brockville and St. Thomas, passed a 
resolution expressing sympathy with 
the effort of the Ontario municipalities 
to secure Provincial government assis- 
tance in their statutory obligations for 
ward maintenance. It also asked the 
Association to seek increased grants 
from the Province for the Societies to 
help finance their Protection programs 
and for reimbursement for services 
performed under the Children of Un- 
married Parents and Adoption Acts. 
Finally, it insisted on the preservation 
under any financial changes, of the 
autonomous status of the societies and 
for this reason did not favour an over- 
balance of financial support from the 
Ontario government. Informal discus- 
sions proceeding around these points 
will be reported on to the membership 
at the General Conference to be held 
in Toronto, May 14-15. 


Child 
Welfare 
Costs 


° Action in regard to an 
Army Benevolent Fund is 
under consideration and 
it is hoped the Fund will 
be operating in March. The Members 
of the Board are Major-General B. W. 
Browne (Chairman), Lt.-General E. W. 
Sansom, Brigadier J. G. Gauvreau, 
Major A. J. Wickens, and Mr. Aubrey 
C. Peck. It is hoped that all the main 
Provincial Committees will be ap- 
pointed by the end of February. 


Army 
Benevolent 
Fund 





Backstage at Council House 


HE trouble with being a na- 
| tional organization is that we 
don’t see the majority of our 
members more than once or twice 
a year. Some who live in remote 
spots we don’t see that often. And 
then when we do see them we are 
both on our best behaviour and 
sometimes the truth just doesn’t 
“out” the way the old saw says it 
should. 


In an effort to remedy this 
lamentable deficiency in communi- 
cation, we borrowed the long range 
thought-recording machine that 


has proved so indispensable to re- 
nowned sports columnist, Jim Cole- 
man, of the Toronto Globe and 
Mail. This. malevolent instrument 
is top secret as far as its engineer- 


ing principles go but knows no re- 
ticence when operating; it produces 
a thought-by-thought record of the 
mind of the person on whom it is 
tuned. 

We brought the little black box 
into the office one morning, locked 
the door, and tuned to lat. 67°N. 
long. 114°W., where, we knew 
Elwood W. Good-Rapport, one of 
our un-paid members of longest 
standing, was operating the Child- 
ren’s Aid Society of Great Slave 
Lake, Lesser Slave Lake, and Sur- 
rounding Territories. 


Here, bless us, is what we re- 
ceived: 


Forty-eight below, wow! (These are 
Elwood’s so-called thoughts, remember) . 
The kids will sure go unprotected today; 
I’m staying right here. I guess I can dig 


down in my basket for enough work to keep 
one indoors all day. Let’s see, where is my 
basket? It was here last month, I remember 
seeing that invitation from the railroad to 
spend the winter in Florida, at my own 
expense. Here it is, on the floor, under the 
desk as usual. Guess I’ll have to teach that 
bear cub to sleep somewhere else. 

What’s this on top. “Emergency Ration 
Kit Type B.” Hope I won’t need those. 
This looks like a questionnaire; How is the 
rising cost of living affecting you. They 
want an answer immediately too. Who’s 
this from anyway. Canadian Welfare Coun- 
cil! I’ll be—. And here’s a second copy right 
underneath it “in case you didn’t get the 
first one.” Sure we got it, here it is in my 
hand. What do these city guys think we do 
all day up here? Answer questionnaires? 
The cost of living. Nuts. I'll soon be on 
those emergency rations. 

Here’s another one! What do I think of 
margarine? I haven’t seen butter for six 
months. Maybe margarine would taste bet- 
ter than that tractor grease Joe left me at 
that. I’ll answer this one of these days. Tell 
them I like my bread dry. 

Good Lord, what’s this? Where did they 
get this ink anyway? The January issue of 
WELFARE, late again. What do those 
people at the Council do all the time? Say, 
that’s quite a cover. We can use it as a 
marker for the end of the portage to Lost 
Lake. I pay those people $3 a year—you’d 
think they could get these things out on 
time. However, it doesn’t matter. Nothing 
ever gets up here on time: even the CBC 
news is a day late. Wonder if the tractor 
will fall through the ice this month. Sure 
miss my comic books. 

Don’t these people ever miss a chance to 
sound off—another editorial. . . . Some guy 
sits down there in the Banana belt with his 
feet on a radiator and tells us what to 
think. What’s he say: they want us, the 
readers, to write. “Our readers talk back”— 
and they should too. If they only knew 
what I think some of the time. Well, I'll 
write them a letter, they asked for it. 
Maybe I won’t. They might ask for my 





1946 membership fee. Must pay that some- 
time. $3— do they think we Children’s Aid 
people are millionaires? 


Let’s see if there is anything worth read- 
ing. Two articles on the U.N. Good stuff, 
must read them someday. Look here, a story 
on the older worker. That’s me. One more 
winter up here and I'll be ready for the 
watchman’s shack. Wonder what watchman 
are getting these days. Must read this 
article. What else is there? 

What’s that fell on the floor. Another 
order form most likely. Wanting me to buy 
something again. Three new books by the 
Youth Commission—and look here, on the 
bottom, they want me to buy a pamphlet 
as well. Maybe that’s not a bad idea. I'll 
get the two-bit pamphlet and pretend I’ve 
ordered the books direct from the press. 
Those smart cookies can’t beat me with 
their fancy psychology. 

Well, it’s not a bad issue. See they’ve got 
some wise guy in a special column, Back- 
stage at Council House, trying to make it 
look as if they all worked hard. Must read 
what he says some day. What’s next in the 
basket. More stuff from the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council! Say what do they do with my 
$3— spend it on paper and stamps. They 
must wear out a lot of typewriters. Who’s 
this from. A report of the last meeting of 
the Child Welfare Division. Why send these 
to me? Are they trying to be funny? I 
couldn’t get to a meeting without a rocket 
plane. I'd like to go some day though. 
They say some of these new girl social 
workers that those fancy schools are turn- 
ing out are worth seeing. Must get my 
Board to send me out for a refresher course. 

My Board! What a laugh. Old No-no-no, 
the Eskimo chief. What does he know 
about being chairman of a board? Sits on a 
hunk of ice and grunts. And that trapper— 
wow—the only case he ever wants to open 
contains a dozen bottles. Bet those Council 
people have it soft. Don’t know what a 
tough Board is. How’d they like to have 
five polar bears for an administrative com- 
mittee? Thought I’d die the day we had 
to bring them on to get a quorum. Bet that 
Council Board has it soft too. Lots of 
dough, lots of big shots, tea and crumpets. 
Like to see me try that with my Board. 
Those bears wouldn’t like tea anyway. 
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They vote on my side though; must be 
those old files I feed them 

At this point we snapped off the 
machine. We sat for a while and 
thought over what we had heard. 
As you haven’t a though-recorder 
you may be interested in what 
went through our mind. Here it is, 
cleaned up a bit and put in some 
form of order—sort of like a 
thought-letter to Elwood W. Good- 
Rapport: 

Say, Elwood who do you think you are 
thinking about when you think those kind 
of thoughts. 

You owe us five bucks, fellow, not three. 
The last time you paid your membership 
you were a Participating Member—that’s 
membership in the Council and affiliation 
with a Division if desired. You chose the 
Child Welfare Division—five dollars, EI- 
wood. We don’t know who’s been sending 
you those copies of WELFARE and Divi- 
sion minutes. You must have some friends 
because you've been a statistical nonentity 
around here since your membership lapsed. 
No fees, no services, chum. Sorry, but we 
just can’t afford it. We don’t make any- 
thing on your $5, even when you do pay it. 

If you want to make up, how about 
sending $10. for a Sustaining Membership? 
That pays its way and gives us a bit of a 
lift. How about it? Perhaps you might take 
out an Agency Membership as well. What 
does your board think it’s doing anyway— 
riding along on your fees? Tell those bears 
to snap out of it. 

Sorry, lad, there we go getting mad again. 
But those cracks about the questionnaires! 
If you’d answer them when they arrive you 
wouldn’t be bothered by hurry-ups and 
second copies. Even if you are bushed you 
must have some ideas. We want to hear 
from everyone who gets a questionnaire, 
otherwise the answers are meaningless be- 
cause they don’t represent all points of view. 

And you beefing about things being late! 
Even the slick paper mags are late some- 
times these days. There are still shortages 
that delay printing, and the printers are 
still busy as atom researchers. Now about 
those order forms; listen, Elwood, no other 





country in the world has a set of readable 
documents about its youth like we have in 
the Youth Commission books. They’re 
required reading. If you’re worried about 
getting old, you had better read them. 
Hope those comic books keep on going 
through the ice. 


Why are you sent Division minutes? We 
know all members can’t get to every meet- 
ing, but we like to think they are interested 
in what goes on. They can write in sugges- 
tions before the meetings too,—give us their 
opinions. They’ll be put forward for them. 
Canvass your Board for its point of view 
on the relationship of public and private 
agencies in the recreation field and pass it 
along. There we are being mean again; but 
seriously, we like to get letters. 

Lots of new members are coming in, 
Elwood, but we need them all, all we can 
get. Don’t think anyone down here sits 
with his feet up. Five thirty at night looks 
as busy as nine in the morning. However, 
we can’t do it all, no matter how big a 


staff we have. So stop your moaning and 
give us your support... . 

Think about us again sometime. 

That’s what we thought, but 
you don’t write that way to a 
member, or prospective member. 
Turning to our typewriter we be- 
gan a letter; 


Mr. Elwood Good-Rapport, 
Children’s Aid Society, etc., etc., 


Dear Mr. Good-Rapport: 


In going through our records 
we note that your membership fee 
is overdue. We feel sure that this is 
an oversight and we would appre- 
ciate it if, etc. etc. 


Maybe it’s just as well Jim Cole- 
man wants his infernal machine 
back. 


OLEOMARGARINE 


A RESOLUTION urging the Federal Government to allow the sale of oleo- 
margarine, which originated in the Family Welfare Association of Montreal and 
was approved by a large majority of the family welfare agencies in Canada, was 
passed by the Board of Governors of the Canadian Welfare Council at its recent 
meeting in Toronto. It was presented to the Prime Minister, the Leader of the 
Opposition, the Minister of National Health and Welfare and other officials. 
The resolution centered on the problem of the low and medium income families 
who found it difficult if not impossible to buy butter even at the present 
controlled price. 


ca Journal of the American Medical Association reports the results of a 
two-year study of 217 children made by three physicians of the Department of 
Pediatrics, University of Illinois College of Medicine, Chicago. 


One group of the children had butter in its diet and the other margarine. 
The study showed there was no difference in the effects of the fats on growth 


and health. 
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THE SECOND FORTY YEARS, 
by Edward J. Stieglitz, M.D. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., New York. 
317 pp. Price $2.95. 


This book aims to present from 
the author’s wide study and ex- 
perience scientific information 
about senescence in terms intel- 
ligible to the average layman and 
succeeds admirably. 

Under the caption “How Old is 
Old?” the writer produces much 
statistical evidence to show the 
increase in the life-span of the in- 
dividual and the consequent rise 
in the percentage of the popula- 
tion of those over sixty. This in- 
creased longevity creates responsi- 
bility to maintain health, useful- 


ness, and a degree of activity 


commensurate with limits 
gested by a medical 
senescence. 


Probably the most effective sec- 
tions are those entitled “Point of 
View” and “The Wise Investment 
of Leisure”. In the former he deals 
with the mental changes conse- 
quent to senescence: the rate of 
development here is determined 
considerably by two factors: first, 
the inherent intelligence and 
character, secondly, the use or 
abuse of the mind in a lifetime, 
taking account also of the effects 
of physical disease. The analysis of 
intellectual maturity tends to dis- 
prove the old adage “You can’t 
teach an old dog new tricks” for 


sug- 
study of 


REVIEWS 


statistics showing wide fields of 
successful activity support the 
claim. ° 
General freedom from any 
specialized vocabulary of sociology 
and saneness of treatment make 
the conclusions of Dr. Stieglitz 
both understandable and palatable; 
padding or discursive personal 
reference are scarcely in evidence. 
The volume makes a most worthy 
contribution to the study of this 
department of social science as 
well as a challenge to the clinical 
“guinea-pigs” . . . the ageing. 
W. J. Feassy. 


DAY CARE CENTRES FOR 
SCHOOL CHILDREN, by 
Clara M. Allen, State Consul- 
tant, School Age Programs, Con- 
necticut. Published by the Child 
Welfare League of America, 
1947. 

This pamphlet is concerned with 
the planning and administration 
of day care centres. 


The Day Care Centre move- 
ment for school children was given 
tremendous impetus during the 
war years when women workers 
were so badly needed in the war 
effort. The need they filled then 
carries over into peacetime with 
the continued need for mothers to 
work, overcrowded housing condi- 
tions, and the menace to health, 
and to life where streets are the 
sole playground. 





Most Day Care Centres provide 
a supervised program for children 
from 5 to.14 years of age, outside 
school hours when, for whatever 
reason, the home is unable to pro- 
vide this care. The need for such 
centres covers a wide range of 
family problems. 

The centre should be more than 
a safe place of custody, more than 
a supervised playground. It should 
also provide educational oppor- 
tunities, outlets for individual 
initiative, a chance to develop 


manual skills and leadership. Flexi- 
bility of program is essential in 
running such a centre. 


Day care centres should be near 
the children’s homes, several small 
centres being preferable to one 
large centre serving a wide area. 
Schools, churches, settlement 
houses or private residences 
adapted for the purpose, as well as 
buildings especially built for the 
centre are all in use. 

The successful operation of such 
a centre requires skill and training 
on the part of the personnel em- 
ployed. Many serious problems 
are met with which require skilled 
handling both in the children 
themselves and in their families. 

This pamplet gathers together 
in a brief space a great deal of ex- 
perience accumulated during the 
war years in the setting up and 
satisfactory operation of day care 
centres. 

Moriet Tucker, 


Assistant Executive Secretary, Welfare 
Council Department, Community Chest of 
Greater Toronto. 


THE CANADIAN PRISON, The 
Story of a Tragedy, by John 
Kidman, Ryerson Press, 1947. 
115 pp. Price $1.50. 

This is a story of the growth 
and development of aid to prison- 
ers in Canada and something of 
its relationship to penal reform. It 
is a patch-work story of effort here 
and there by people like the author 
to improve conditions for the men 
and women in conflict with the 
law, and help them re-establish 
themselves in the comunity after- 
wards. In comparison to the 
general run of Canadian welfare 
services it is historically one of the 
older group, prisoner’s aid being 
initiated in Toronto in 1867. How- 
ever, its continuity has _ been 
broken by many factors, including 
the death of its enthusiasts and the 
apathy of the community as a 
whole. 

Giving names and dates to sup- 
port his case and recounting the 
efforts made by a few pioneers to 
improve jail and penitentiary con- 
ditions, the author concludes that 
penal reform and Sisyphus have 
much in common—the stone is al- 
ways being rolled up hill and never 
goes over the top! 

Behind the history of this 
eighty year old struggle one can 
sense that much personal service 
has been given to prisoners and 
ex-prisoners. It is obvious, too, 
that classification and segregation 
within penal institutions and 
sound parole and discharge proce- 
dures on the outside have been 
urged for many years. 

The Archambault Report of 
1938 points up the need for all 





these things. In no_ uncertain 
terms, one wonders what kind of 
spark is needed to touch off a 
coast to coast demand for full im- 
plementation of that report. 
KatHueeN M. JAcKSON. 


SOURCES OF TRAINING IN 
CANADA FOR LEADERSHIP 
IN THE RECREATION 
FIELD. The Canadian Welfare 
Council. 1947. 58 pp. Mimeo- 
graphed. Price 25c. 

The Recreation Division of the 
Council has issued this booklet 
outlining the sources of training 
for recreation leadership in the 
Dominion. It is not intended as a 
complete listing of all the courses 
available, but is a sampling of 
typical courses, some described in 
more detail than others. A general 
picture is given of the scattered 
facilities at present offered, and the 
wide variation in the standard of 
training provided. 

The book deals with recreation 
in its broadest sense and therefore 
describes all training which might 
be applicable to the leisure time 
field. This includes instruction in 
physical education and _ social 
work as well as study of the arts 
and crafts. In addition to outlining 
the courses offered by our regular 
educational system, the booklet 
discusses the short courses offered 
locally by small communities try- 
ing to deal with their own leader- 
ship problem. 

The shortage of trained leaders 
is one of the most urgent problems 
facing the recreation movement 
today. This booklet surveying pre- 
sent sources of training for such 


leaders, has been compiled with a 

forward look towards the future 

expansion of these facilities. 
Dorotuy Hopcson. 


OLD AGE IN NEW YORK 
CITY, by Helen Hardy Brunot. 
Welfare Council of New York 
City, 44 East 23rd Street, New 
York 10. 128 pp. Price $1.00. 


This pamphlet brings to light a 
series of interesting and varied pro- 
blems which must be solved for 
aged and disabled persons which 
are taken from reports from the 
Bureau for the Aged, a section of 
the Welfare Council of New York 
City. 

The section on Problems for In- 
dividualized Planning, shows the 
need for almost unlimited flexi- 
bility in the kind of assistance 
given, so as to allow for the many 
extraordinary conditions to be 
dealt with. It stresses the necessity 
for discovering the specific re- 
quirements of a patient and then 
matching them with the com- 
munity facilities best suited to 
them. The statistical tables en- 
hance the value of the report. 

On the whole, this book arouses 
an intelligent sympathy for those 
who must seek aid, it helps to dis- 
sipate the social stigma that was 
traditionally attached to the re- 
ceiving of public support, and it 
refutes the old-time charge of 
cruelty and ingratitude aimed at 
persons who allowed their parents 
to live in homes for the aged. 


Sister St. Pavt, 
Superior, House of Providence, Toronto. 





ADOPTING A CHILD, by 
Frances Lockridge. Greenberg, 
New York, 1947. 216 pp. Price 
$3.00. 


For two excellent reasons, aged 
three and a half and two, I found 
this book extremely interesting. 
Miss Lockridge, speaking with 
twenty years of Child Welfare 
work behind her, provides the 
answer to practically every ques- 
tion that popped up in our minds 
before the adoption of our little 
family. She tells prospective adop- 
tive parents where to find their 
baby or child, and how the adop- 
tion is carried out from the first 
interview with an agency worker to 
the final legal step in court. The 
book shows the exhaustive work 
that is behind every agency adop- 
tion —the investigation into the 
child’s background and the attempt 
to fit that background into your 
own. 

Miss Lockridge also deals with 
the problem of heredity—of prime 
interest to every adopting parent. 
Studies on this subject have dis- 
pelled many ungrounded fears and 
have made it possible for a greater 
number of children to be placed in 
adoption homes where given se- 
curity and understanding, they 
blossom into a high type of citizen. 

Best of all the book gives actual 
case histories of adoptions and in- 
cludes a number of letters by 
grateful and happy parents and 
children to various adoption agen- 
cies. This is heart-warming reading 
indeed for any prospective adopt- 


ing parent—to learn of the joy that 
adopted children bring to their 
parents and the love the children 
feel towards those parents. 

Though Miss Lockridge tells 
only of adoptions as they are car- 
ried out in the United States, I 
found that Canadian adoption 
practices are practically the same. 

The book stresses the importance 
of dealing with an authorized 
adoption agency. In most parts of 
Canada this is the Children’s Aid 
Society. Certainly the workers of 
the Children’s Aid Society who 
handled the adoption of our own 
lovely children made us realize how 
fortunate adopting parents are to 
have such an efficient and tactful 
organization to turn to. 

From the experience of my hus- 
band and myself we feel Miss 
Lockridge’s book will be a great 
satisfaction to those who under- 
take the greater satisfaction of 


adopting a child. M.K. 


A FINANCIAL SURVEY OF 
VOLUNTARY SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE SOCIETIES AND IN- 
STITUTIONS ON MERSEY- 
SIDE. 

Liverpool Council of Social Ser- 
vice, Liverpool, England, 1947. 
Examines financial statistics of 223 
social agencies in Liverpool-and re- 
commends a Community Chest as 
the most economical means of 
raising the £355,000 needed an- 
nually; also recommends central 
housing and intake. 





THE SOCIAL WORKER IN 
PSYCHOTHERAPY, A Sym- 
posium of the Integration of 
Psychiatry and Case Work in 
Child Guidance Practice. Jewish 
Board of Guardians, New York. 
1947. 49 pp. Price 50 cents. 


The five papers which make up 
this brochure show how psychiatry 
was fused with case work in a 
Child Guidance setting. It shows 
the methods used and indicates 
that the fusion was so successful 
that social workers were able, after 
clinic experience, to assume re- 
sponsibility for direct psychological 
treatment. The fusion of psychiatry 
and case work as it took place in 
the Jewish Board of Guardians 
differed from the way it has taken 
place in family, children’s agencies 
and in the traditional Child 
Guidance Clinic. The reasons for 
this difference were due to the kind 
of responsibility assumed by the 
psychiatrist and the case. worker; 
the assumption of responsibility by 
the case worker for psychotherapy 
as well as social case work; the in- 
service training program within the 
agency; the use of the formal diag- 
nostic concepts in planning the 
treatment of children; the develop- 
ment of distinct treatment methods 
suitable to the special kinds of 
child behaviour problems which 
the agency undertook to treat. 

In the Jewish Board of Guar- 
dians integration of psychiatry 
with case work was possible be- 
cause the psychiatrist taught 
psychiatry and psychotherapy. He 
shared his knowledge with social 
workers who applied the knowledge 


in their understanding of the 
growth of the child’s personality. 
The shared knowledge became a 
base on which treatment methods 
developed. The psychiatrist 
fashioned a system of diagnosis, a 
frame of reference through which 
knowledge could be applied in un- 
derstanding the behaviour of child- 
ren. The function of diagnosis was 
shared by the clinic team, the 
psychiatrist set the therapeutic 
limits as to types of problems to be 
treated and the psychotherapeutic 
methods to be used. “Psychiatry 
and case work were fused by group 
teaching, psychiatric consultation 
on individual cases and supervision 
going hand in hand.” 

Dr. Nathan Ackermann’s article 
is without doubt the finest in: the 
brochure and embodies excellent 
material for psychiatrists and social 
workers. Consider this, “The emo- 
tional needs of the patient deter- 
mine the treatment in the indivi- 
dual therapist’s orientation.” “The 
Child Guidance Clinic permits the 
greatest latitude and eclecticism, 
thus giving the greatest possible 
range of adaption to the individual 
problems in children.” This article 
should be of value to us in Canada 
in evaluating the services in our 
Child Guidance Clinics. We have 
a long way to go to reach the 
development which is referred to 
as being the general pattern in 
function and procedures in Child 
Guidance Clinics, namely, “each 
has its diagnostic procedures and 
each has its trained psychothera- 
pists.” Dr. Ackermann’s article 
should be of inestimable value 





to the private agencies, staff psy- 
chiatrist and social workers in 
Canada about to undertake giving 
service in the field of the emotion- 
ally sick child. 

Auice CARROLL, 
Supervisor, Child Guidance Clinic, B.C. 
Department of Public Welfare, Vancouver. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZA- 
TION—Its Nature and Setting, 
by Kenneth L. M. Pray, Wilber 
I. Newstetter and Violet M. 
Sieder. Edited by Donald S. 
Howard, A.A.S.W., 130 E. 22nd 
Street, New York. 1947. 28 pp. 
Price 25 cents. 

These three papers were pre- 
sented at the National Conference 
of Social Work, 1947, in San Fran- 
cisco. For some time social workers, 
particularly those engaged in com- 
munity organization, have been 
asking for clearer definition of that 


function and have been searching 
for better understanding of the 
processes used. 

This booklet is a fine contribu- 
tion to social practice. It is pre- 
scribed reading for professionals in 
this field and will be interesting to 


some board members. Miss Sieder’s 
paper “The Relation of Agency 
and Community Welfare Council 
Structure to Community Organiza- 
tion”, will be of interest and help 
to many lay people. 

Bessie Tovuzet, 


PROTECTIVE SERVICE, by 
Norma Knoll Page, Child Wel- 
fare League of America, New 
York. 39 pp. Price 75 cents. 


This pamphlet is written by the 
Assistant in Training, Supervisor, 
Chester County Board of Assis- 
tance, Department of Public As- 
sistance, West Chester, Penna., 
and has a foreword by Henrietta 
L. Gordon. Through the use of a 
detailed case analysis the pamphlet 
seeks to demonstrate that the use 
of case work is not incompatible 
with an agency’s authoritative 
function but that rather its re- 
sponsibility will be most effectively 
fulfilled only when it does operate 
on a case work basis. This is a very 
interesting addition to existing 
material on this aspect of case 
work practice. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN BRITAIN 


a benefits of the National Insurance Act cover the whole population, 
employee and employer alike; family allowances are paid as direct grants to the 
mother for every child after the first; and under the National Health Act, free 
service is available to all in the way of general medical treatment, specialist 
advice, hospital treatment and health centres. 

Britain’s new Education Act means a real chance for the first time for all 
children, irrespective of family circumstances. It ensures that all children will 
get the kind of education most suitable to their abilities, and provides a clear 
high-road for the poorest child right up from primary school to the university. 

In a national sense the new Education Act will make sure that Britain’s 
“greatest assets’—her people’s qualities of mind and character—will not be 


lost through lack of opportunity. 


—The Rt. Hon. Clement Atlee, in C.B.C. Network Broadcast. 











Adventurers In Group Journalism 


In our search for material for WELFARE during the past year, we have reached out 
over the North American continent, and even occasionally across the seas to a group of 
busy men and women who have responded wonderfully to our requests for articles of 
every kind. Without deliberate collaboration with each other, they have been associated 
in producing the 140,000 words which make up Volume XXIII of CANADIAN WELFARE. 
Through them, WELFARE readers—who are key people wherever they are—have been 
informed of developments and trends in social work both in Canada and abroad. 

The Editorial Committee believes that they should get credit for this, here and now, 
and take this opportunity of saying ‘‘Thank You” to them. 


Anguish, J. M., Windsor Krughoff, Merrill F., New York 
Armitage, Winona D., Vancouver Lansdale, Robert T., Albany, N.Y. 
Armstrong, Alan H., Ottawa Laycock, Joseph E., Montreal 
Ashley, Anne, Edinburgh, Scotland Légaré, Therese, Quebec City 
Barnstead, Elinor, Montreal Lobsinger, Mrs. Allan, Edmonton 
Barrette, Meyreille, Hull Marier, Roger, Quebec City 
Beaupre, Louis, Ottawa Marshall, Herbert, Ottawa 
Burns, Eveline M., New York Marshall, John T., Ottawa 
Carroll, Alice, Vancouver : McKerracher, D. G., M.D., Regina 
Carver, Humphrey S. M., Toronto Mitchell, Eileen, Toronto 
Cassidy, Harry M., Toronto Morgan, John S., Toronto 
Cordeau, Francois, Montreal Moscrop, Martha, Vancouver 
Crawford, K. Grant, Kingston Ording, Aake, Lake Success, N.Y. 
Davidson, George F., Ottawa ‘ : 
Dufresne, Georges, Montreal a NS SED SI 

, eure Robbins, John Everett, Ottawa 
Dufresne, Monique, Montreal Robbins, M. M.. Winni 
Edmison, J. Alex, Toronto Sane Albert Seesaie = 


Feasby, W. J., Toronto R ft 
Fisher, Philip S., Montreal owe, Nore J.. Winnipeg 
Sharman, C. H. L., Ottawa 


Gagnon, Gertrude, Hull ‘ ; : 
Gauthier, Rolande, Montreal Sinclair, Adelaide, Ottawa 
Sister St. Paul, Toronto 


Good, Jean M., Toronto ; . 
Greenhill, Ada Mary, Halifax Smith, Sidrey T., Ottawa 
Strong, Margaret, Toronto 


Griffith, E. W., Vancouver 

Hamilton, Ruth, Ottawa Sylvain, The Reverend Louise-Marie, 
Hendry, Chas. E., Toronto Three Rivers 

Hobden, J. Dinnage (Rev.), Vancouver Tucker, Muriel, Toronto 

Houwink, Eda, Toronto Uihlein, Ralph A., New York 
Hudson, Harold C., Ottawa Weiss, David, Montreal 

Howard, Donald S., New York Whitton, Charlotte, C.B.E., Ottawa 
Jackson, F. Ivor, Vancouver Willard, Joseph W., Ottawa 

Jaffary, Stuart K., Toronto Wright, Maurice W., Ottawa 

Keith, A. Murdoch, Toronto Wyness, Enid, Vancouver 


Among our other unsung heroes who add materially to the coverage of CANADIAN 
WELFARE are those social workers who take time out to twitch the grapevine telegraph 
and tell us what is happening, to whom, and where, for incorporation in Across Canada 
and About People. Their names follow: 


Bernard, Marjorie, Regina Marchand, Francoise, Montreal 
Bishop, Hazeldine S., Edmonton McA€Arton, Sidney, Winnipeg 
Chandler, G. S., Hamilton McQueen, Monica, Winnipeg 
Decker, David G., Victoria Moscrop, Martha, Vancouver 
Denault, Hayda, Quebec City Parr, V. Marie, Regina 
Henderson, Nora-Frances, Hamilton Scott, R. H., Fredericton 
Howell, Gwyneth, Montreal Shand, Gwendolyn V., Halifax 
Jackson, F. Ivor, Vancouver Touzel, Bessie, Toronto 
MacKinnon, F. R., Halifax Warneford, Lorna T., Saint John 





...no other country has produced such readable documents on its 
youth ...r. e.g. davis, director of the canadian youth commission 


; . based on hundreds of 
interviews and case studies. 
Three New Books from the necessary and unique 
reference, educational, and 
: sean discussion manuals for all 
Canadian Youth Commission cocor interested in. youth, 


its hopes and problems. 


. a long needed picture of family life; YOUTH, MARRIAGE 
frank opinions of youth about parents... 
dr. s. k. jaffary, university of toronto AND THE FAMILY 
school of social work. 224 pages . . . $2.00 


. . . particularly interested in the part on 
social responsibility and group action; YOUTH SPEAKS OUT 


anxious to secure several copies . . . frank ON CITIZENSHIP 


foulds, canadian citizenship branch, 
department of secretary of state. 192 pages . . . $2.00 


a distinguished canadian author—blodwen YOUTH SPEAKS ITS 


davies—writes a dramatic and popular 
interpretation of the attitudes of canadian MIND 


youth today. 288 pages .. . $2.50 


YOUTH FIGURED OUT... 28 pages of answers to questions on how 
youth lives today . . . 50 cents 


ACCENT ON ACTION FOR YOUTH ... the recommendations of the 
canadian youth commission . . . 25 cents 


THE CANADIAN YOUTH COMMISSION, 245 COOPER ST., OTTAWA 





